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More 

Planning 

Ahead 

BY  SUSAN  BLOCH-NEVITTE 


It’s  being  referred  to  as 
White  Paper  II  but  the  newest 
round  of  academic  planning  is 
building  on  rather  than  replacing 
1994’s  Planning  for  2000:  A 
Provostial  White  Paper  on 
University  Objectives. 

The  University  of  Toronto  is  in 
the  next  cycle  of  planning,  one  that 
will  see  it  four  years  into  the  new 
millennium,  says  Provost  Adel 
Sedra.  “But,”  he  says,  “the  white 
paper  remains  the  university’s 
guiding  framework.”  He  and 
Deputy  Provost  Carolyn  Tuohy  are 
in  the  midst  of  taking  a preliminary 
draft  of  Raising  Our  Sights:  The 
Next  Cycle  in  White  Paper 
Planning  on  the  road  for  campus 
feedback. 

The  key  priorities  for  this  cycle 
— hiring  more  faculty,  enriching 
the  student  educational  experience 
and  strengthening  academic  pro- 
grams — have  been  influenced  by 
several  “recent  changes  in  the  envi- 
ronment,” Sedra  said.  These 
include  a growing  penchant  by  the 
provincial  government  to  fund  spe- 
cific programs;  the  rapid  evolution 
of  information  technology  that  has 
created  “virtual”  institutions  and 
partnerships  unimagined  even 
decade  ago;  a constantly  changing 
university  community  profile;  and, 
most  important,  an  increased  com 
petition  for  research  funding,  for 
students  and  for  faculty. 

“We  expect  to  make  80  to  100 
faculty  appointments  every  year 
over  the  next  five  years,”  Sedra 
said.  “We  need  to  identify  the  ways 
in  which  we  will  retain  the  talent 
we  have  and  attract  top  scholars 
from  throughout  the  world.  These 
are  people  who  will  be  here  well 
into  the  first  third  of  the  next  cen- 
tury. In  effect  we’re  designing 
tomorrow’s  faculty  today.” 

Sedra  noted  the  link  between 
teaching  and  research  that  was  a 
cornerstone  of  the  first  white  paper 
process  will  be  significant  in  phase 
two.  “To  enrich  the  student  experi- 
ence, we  really  want  to  focus  on 
teaching  development.  We’ve  done 
quite  a bit  but  we  need  to  be  even 
more  creative  about  learning  for- 
mats, distribution  of  class  sizes,  the 
use  of  new  technologies,  and  not 
just  in  the  classroom.” 

Substantial  progress  has  been 
made  over  the  last  few  years  in 
strengthening  academic  programs 
— in  the  move  to  second-entry 
models  in  the  faculties  of  landscape 
and  design,  and  nursing  and 

~ See  MORE:  Page  4 ~ 


Professor  Keith  Ellis  with  a photograph  of  Chilean  poet  Pablo  Neruda. 

Cuban  Romance 

A U of  T professor  s admiration  leads  to  a life  of  scholarly  work 

by  Suzanne  Soto 


F 


^OR  MOST  OF  HIS  LIFE  PROFESSOR  KEITH  ELLIS 
of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  has  been  having  a 
love  affair  with  a small,  beleaguered  island  off 
the  coast  of  Florida.  The  soft-spoken  professor  readily 
admits  he  cherishes  the  island’s  history,  its  language,  its 
music  and  its  people.  But  most  of  all  he  prizes  that 
country’s  poetry,  which  he  has  examined,  contemplated 
and  written  about  for  as  long  as  he’s  been  in  love  with 
the  island. 

Earlier  this  year,  that  island,  Cuba,  returned  Ellis’ 
affection  in  a very  big  way.  In  early  May  he  became  the 
first  Canadian  ever  to  be  awarded  an  honorary  degree 
by  the  270-year-old  University  of  Havana.  In  a cere- 
mony attended  by  a number  of  Cuban  intellectuals, 
writers  and  students,  Ellis  was  recognized  for  his 


outstanding  contribution  to  the  study  of  Hispanic- 
American  literature.  Two  weeks  later  the  Cuban  minister 
of  culture,  in  another  ceremony  shown  on  national 
television,  presented  Ellis  with  a medal  of  Distinction 
for  National  Culture,  a medal  rarely  given  to 
non-Cubans. 

“I  was  surprised  to  receive  the  medal  of  distinction 
because  to  be  awarded  an  honorary  degree  was  already 
a tremendous  honour,”  Ellis  says,  adding  both  tributes 
touched  him  deeply,  coming,  as  they  did,  from  a coun- 
try that  not  only  puts  great  emphasis  on  the  value  of 
education  but  is  very  proud  of  its  rich  literature  and 
culture. 

~ See  CUBA:  Page  8 ~ 


New 
Centres 
to  Open 
at  U of  T 

BY  BRUCE  ROLSTON 

TWO  NEW  FEDERAL  NETWORKS 
of  Centres  of  Excellence,  to 
co-ordinate  research  in  arthritis 
and  mathematics,  will  have  their 
headquarters  at  U of  T,  the  federal 
government  announced  last  week. 

The  university  will  be  the 
home  of  the  Canadian  Arthritis 
Network,  led  by  Professor  Tony 
Cruz  of  laboratory  medicine 
and  pathobiology,  and  the 
Mathematics  of  Information 
Technology  and  Complex  Systems 
Network  (MITACS),  headed  by 
Professor  Stephen  Halperin,  chair 
of  mathematics. 

The  centres  will  each  receive 
S14.5  million  over  the  next  four 
years  to  support  their  research, 
which  will  pool  the  talents  of  the 
best  Canadian  researchers  in  their 
fields  from  across  the  country. 

The  arthritis  network  will 
involve  over  100  researchers  to  find 
new  therapies  for  the  disease; 
arthritis  affects  one  in  five  adult 
Canadians  and  is  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  long-term  disability 
in  Canada.  “At  last  we  have  the 
critical  mass  of  scientists  and  clin- 
icians to  really  start  making  head- 
way in  answering  fundamental 
questions  about  arthritis,”  said 

~ See  NEW:  Page  4 ~ 


State  of  the 
university 

President  Robert  Prichard 
answers  questions  about  where 
we  go  from  here.  Page  6 


Bug-eyed  research 


A ZOOLOGIST  AND  HIS  STUDENTS 
find  looking  for  rare  insects  in 
the  rain  forest  of  Viet  Nam  an 
eye-opening  experience.  Page  9 
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In  Brief 


Safe  housing  provided  on  campus 

'It  is  not  a well-known  fact  but  students,  staff  or  faculty 

needing  to  escape  abusive  situations  can  find  temporary  safe  housing 
on  the  U of  T campus.  “This  is  the  fifth  year  the  university  has  offered 
emergency  housing  for  members  of  the  U of  T community  fleeing 
physical  or  psychological  abuse,  violence  or  harassment,”  said  commu- 
nity safety  coordinator  Len  Paris.  “So  far  only  women  have  used  this 
service  but  there  are  provisions  for  accommodating  men  if  the  need 
arises.”  The  location  has  changed  several  times  to  ensure  confidentiali- 
ty and  extra  security  measures  are  always  in  place.  Volunteer  intake 
officers  have  formal  training  and  provide  assistance  with  long-term 
housing,  legal  issues,  counselling  and  safety  concerns.  Arrangements 
can  be  made  through  Counselling  and  Learning  Skills  Service  or  after 
hours  through  the  campus  police. 


Law  library  introduces  public  fees 

The  Bora  Laskin  Law  Library  has  introduced  user  fees  for 
members  of  the  public.  The  fees  are  needed,  said  Ann  Rae,  the  law 
library’s  chief  librarian,  to  address  recent  binding  cuts  and  free  up 
resources  to  better  serve  U of  T students,  faculty  and  staff.  There  is  no 
charge  for  members  of  the  university  community  and  alumni.  However, 
external  community  members  now  pay  fees  varying  from  $20  for  one 
day  access  to  $60  for  six  months  and  $100  for  a year  of  unlimited  use. 
Some  law  students  have  expressed  concern  over  the  new  fees  and  are 
working  with  library  administration  to  address  them.  Arrangements  with 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  government  officials  and  businesses  are 
being  reviewed  and  may  change  in  the  coming  months,  Rae  added. 


Four  students  win  scholarships 

Four  U of  T students  have  been  awarded  scholarships  in  the 
Harry  Jerome  Scholarship  program,  launched  by  the  Black  Business 
and  Professional  Association  in  1988  to  nurture  and  support  the  acad- 
emic accomplishment  of  black  youth  enrolled  in  postsecondary  educa- 
tion. Chanzo  Greenidge,  a fourth-year  international  relations  major; 
Irma  James,  a first-year  law  student;  and  Sojourner  King,  a first-year 
student  majoring  in  business  management  and  economics,  received 
Harry  Jerome  Scholarships  awarded  for  high  academic  achievement, 
demonstrated  financial  need  and  recognized  contribution  to  the  blac 
community.  Uche  Iroaga,  a fourth-year  bachelor  of  science  m pharma- 
cy student,  was  awarded  the  Dr.  Anderson  Abbott  Award,  named  after 
the  first  black  graduate  of  U of  T’s  Faculty  of  Medicine.  The  award, 
part  of  the  Jerome  program,  was  established  by  the  university  in  1992. 


Faculty  of  Arts  &-  Science 

Professor  Ian  Manners  of  chemistry  is  one  of 
three  recipients  of  the  1997  Corday-Morgan  prizes  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Chemistry,  made  annually  in 
different  branches  of  chemistry.  Manners  won  for  his 
inorganic  and  organometallic  polymer  chemistry, 
including  ingenious  use  of  ring-opening  reactions  to 
generate  polymers  containing  both  transition  metal 
and  main  group  chain-forming  elements.  The  awards 
are  given  to  British  chemists  who  have  published,  dur- 
ing the  year  prior  to  the  award  and  in  the  immediately 
preceding  five  years,  the  most  meritorious  contributions 
to  experimental  chemistry. 


Faculty  of  Medicine 

Professor  Vincent  Chan  of  anesthesia  has 
received  the  1998  Carl  Kroller  Research  Award  from 
the  American  Society  of  Regional  Anesthesia  for  his 
study  on  the  determination  of  minimum  effective 
anesthetic  concentration  of  hyperbaric  lidocaine  for 
spinal  anesthesia  in  young  and  old  patients.  The  goal 
of  the  study  is  to  re-evaluate  the  concentration  of 
spinal  lidocaine  solution  used  clinically,  which  may  be 
higher  than  necessary  to  achieve  effective  anesthesia. 


in  the  development  and  continued  use  of  dialysis  for 
years  in  patients  with  chronic  kidney  failure; 
Oreopoulos  improved  the  technique  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  dialysis  and  avoid  infections.  He 
received  the  award  at  the  society’s  annual  meeting  this 
month.  

Professor  Sean  Rourke  has  received  the 
Canadian  Association  HIV/AIDS  Research  Young 
Investigator  Award:  Clinical  Sciences  Track  for  his  pro- 
ject on  the  nature  and  clinical  significance  of  subjective 
cognitive  complaints  in  HIV-1  infection  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  objective  neuropsychological  performance. 
He  received  the  award  at  the  seventh  annual  Canadian 
HIV/ AIDS  Research  Meeting  in  Quebec  City. 


Professor  Davy  Cheng  of  anesthesia  has  been 

elected  president  of  the  cardiovascular  and  thoracic 
section  of  the  Canadian  Anaesthetists’  Society  for  a 
two-year  term  from  1998  to  2000.  The  section’s  mis- 
sion is  to  promote  excellence  in  cardiovascular  and 
thoracic  anesthesia  through  education  and  research. 


Professor  Michael  Fehlings  of  surgery  was 

appointed  deputy  editor-in-chief  of  Spine  effective 
July  1.  Spine  is  the  international  peer-reviewed  journal 
for  clinical  and  basic  studies  related  to  the  spine  and 
spinal  cord. 

Professor  Dimitrios  Oreopoulos  of  the 
department  of  medicine  has  won  the  Belding  Scribner 
Award  from  the  American  Society  of  Nephrology  for 
contributions  in  the  area  of  dialysis.  The  award  is 
named  for  Dr.  Belding  Scribner  who  was  instrumental 


Faculty  of  Music 

Professor  Christos  Hatzis  of  the  Faculty  of 
Music  and  CBC  producer  Keith  Horner  are  the  win- 
ners of  the  Special  Prize  of  the  Prix  Bohemia  Radio 
Competition  98  for  the  radio  documentary  composi- 
tion Footprints  in  New  Snow  about  the  Inuit  and 
their  vocal  games.  The,  Prix  Bohemia  Radio  is  an 
international  broadcasting  prize  awarded  annually. 
Professor  Hatzis  is  also  this  year’s  winner  of  the  Jean 
A.  Chalmers  National  Music  Award  for  his  composi- 
tion Nunavut,  also  inspired  by  the  vocal  games  of  the 
Inuit.  The  award  celebrates  musical  achievement  of 
national  significance. 

Faculty  of  Physical  Education. 
& Health 

Kristine  Drakich,  the  Varsity  Blues  women’s 
volleyball  coach,  is  the  winner  of  one  of  this  year  s 3M 
Coaching  Canada  Awards  given  by  the  Coaching 
Association  of  Canada.  Drakich  along  with  Tony 
Harrison,  a soccer  coach  from  Ottawa,  will  each 
receive  a $1,000  coaching  bursary  from  3M  as  well  as 
a crystal  trophy  for  their  outstanding  contributions  to 
coaching  and  athlete  development.  Drakich  has  been 
named  Ontario  University  Athletics  (OUA)  coach  of 
the  year  four  times  between  1990  and  1997. 


On  the  Internet 


FEATURED  SITE 


Great  minds,  great  video 


Originally  created  to 
coincide  with  the  launch  of 
U of  T’s  fundraising  cam- 
paign, this  eight-minute  video 
presents  the  university  as  an 
international  leader  in  public 
education  and  research.  Now 

it’s  on  the  Web  but  you  can 

hear  the  video  only  if  you  have  a sound  card  although  you  can 
still  see  it.  When  the  site  asks  you  for  a “plug-in,”  just  follow  the 
instructions  as  prompted.  With  its  upbeat  music  composed  by 
music  professor  Phil  Nimmons,  silky-smooth  narration  by  alum- 
nus Donald  Sutherland  and  technical  advice  by  Norman 
Jewison,  another  alumnus,  the  video  emphasizes  the  outstanding 
accomplishments  of  faculty,  staff,  students  and  graduates.  The 
dynamic  energy  of  U ofT  is  reflected  in  the  images,  historic  film 
footage  and  personal  narrations,  placing  a human  face  on  the 
extraordinary  history  of  this  campus.  There  are  even  surprising 
elements  of  humour  such  as  Margaret  Atwood’s  reflections  on 
being  nominated  for  the  Booker  Award  and  Marshall 
McLuhan’s  cameo  appearance  in  a Woody  Allen  flick. 

http://www.ooftcampaign.com/video/great2.html 


U ofT  Home  Page 

www.utoronto.ca 

The  Campaign  for  U of  T 

www.uoftcampaign.com 

Research  Updates  (Notices) 

www.library.utoronto.ca/www/rir/hmpage/ 

PhD  Orals 

www.sgs.utoronto.ca/phd_orals.htm 

U OF T Job  Opportunities 

www.utoronto.ca/jobopps 

If  you  want  vour  site  featured  in  this  space, 
please  contact  Audrey  Fong,  news  services 
officer,  at:  audrey.fong@utoronto.ca 


SITES  OF  INTEREST 


Turning  30  and  looking  great 

It’s  been  three  decades  since  U of  T dedicated  the  historic 
“Coach  House”  — the  building  at  39A  Queen’s  Park  Cres.  E.  — 
to  Professor  Marshall  McLuhan.  His  exceptional  work  continues 
to  flourish  within  the  realms  of  this  building,  housing  the  current 
McLuhan  Program  in  Culture  and  Technology.  To  commemorate 
and  celebrate  this  rich  history,  showcase  the  present  and  launch 
future  initiatives,  the  program  is  holding  the  Coach  House  Festiv  . 
The  Living  McLuhan,  which  continues  to  Oct.  31.  This  site  will 
tell  you  everything  you  need  to  know  about  this  significant  event. 

http://www.mcluhan.utoronto.ca/eoach/index.html 


The  University  of  Toronto  Schools 

In  1908  the  U of  T Board  of  Governors  soughtto  establish 
a system  of  model  schools  for  the  province  to  be  operated  under  the 
control  of  the  university.  One  of  the  aims  was  to  provide  practic 
learning  experiences  for  students  of  the  newly  founded  Faculty  o 
Education.  UTS  first  opened  its  doors  in  1910  and  decades  later, 
continues  to  provide  a unique  alternative  learning  environment  tor 
secondary  school  students  of  exceptionally  high  academic  ab'  ty. 

http://www.uts.oise.utoronto.ca 
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Lotus  Series 


More  Researchers 
Receive  Funding 


Students  Fight  Back 


One  of  the  Lotus  Series  by  Calgary-born  artist  Attila  Richard  Lukacs, 
Untitled  is  on  display  with  the  rest  of  the  series  at  Hart  House’s  Justina  M. 
Barnicke  Gallery.  The  exhibition,  Attila  Richard  Lukacs:  Works  from  the 
Collection  ofSalah  Bachir,  is  drawn  from  one  of  the  largest  private  Lukacs 
collections  in  the  world.  The  exhibition  runs  until  Nov.  5. 


BY  BRUCE  ROLSTON 

Three  more  research  teams 

received  Canada  Foundation 
for  Innovation  grants  last  week, 
bringing  nearly  1500,000  in  funds 
from  the  federal  foundation  for 
the  purchase  of  new  research 
equipment. 

In  chemical  engineering  and 
applied  chemistry,  Professor  Greg 
Evans  is  excited  about  the 
$139,000  grant  to  further  his  plans 
for  a new  instrument  to  measure 
particulates  in  smog. 

The  planned  new  aerosol  charac- 
terization instrument,  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  Canada,  will  combine  a 
laser  measuring  device  to  measure 
the  size  of  smog  particles  with  a 
laser  mass  spectrometer  to  measure 
their  composition.  Currently  most 
smog  analysis  is  done  with  filter- 
paper-type  machines  that  need 
time  for  analysis.  Evans,  along  with 
Professor  Robert  Jervis  and  doctor- 
al student  Phillip  Tan,  will  use  the 
new  grant  to  create  a machine  that 
provides  a more  rapid  and  complete 
analysis  of  smog  particulates. 

Evans  hopes  to  better  under- 
stand what  role  the  particulates, 
which  along  with  ozone  and  nitro- 
gen oxides  make  smog  hazardous, 
play  in  the  health  effects  of  smog 
on  city  dwellers. 

State-of-the-art  research  needs 
this  kind  of  state-of-the-art  equip- 
ment, Evans  said,  praising  the  new 
source  of  funds  for  research. 
“Without  it  the  research  would 
have  limped  on,  of  course.  But  if  we 
want  to  have  a system  that’s  going  to 
be  at  the  forefront  of  science,  it’s  hard 
to  do  that  from  spare  materials.” 
Physics  adjunct  professor  Marc 
Nantel’s  proposal  for  a laser 


micromachining  research  facility 
has  been  given  $65,680  while  Dean 
Carl  Amrhein  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science  will  receive  fund- 
ing from  the  Canada  Foundation 
for  Innovation’s  institutional  inno- 
vation fund.  Amrhein’s  proposal 
for  geo-referenced  databases  for 
assessing  the  historical  conditions 
of  health  and  environmental  prob- 
lems garnered  $273,000  for  the 
department  of  geography,  where  he 
still  conducts  research.  The  exact 
grant  amount  for  all  three  projects  is 
still  unofficial,  pending  final  approval 
from  the  Canada  foundation. 

As  part  of  the  same  Oct.  19 
announcement,  the  Canada 
Foundation  for  Innovation 
announced  that  10  other  U of  T 
research  projects  and  four  of  its 
major  building  projects  — all  but 
one  with  potential  values  of  over 
$1  million  — have  been  short-list- 
ed for  continued  competition.  The 
proposed  chemical  and  molecular 
sciences  research  centre,  new 
psychological  laboratories,  the 
Mammalian  Models  of  Human 
Disease  initiative  and  the  proposed 
Centre  for  Cellular  and 
Biomolecular  Research  are  among 
those  continuing  on  to  the  next 
phase  of  competition,  with  results 
expected  some  time  in  1999. 

The  announcement  was  the  lat- 
est good  news  for  Professor  Rod 
Tennyson,  U of  T’s  government 
research  infrastructure  programs 
director,  whose  office  co-ordinated 
proposals  to  the  Canada 
Foundation  for  Innovation  and 
the  Ontario  Challenge  Fund. 
Tennyson  called  the  awards  a 
recognition  of  the  quality  of  the 
science  research  currently  being 
conducted  at  U of  T. 


These  students  were  among  approximately  100  U ofT  students  and  activists  taking  part  in  an  Oct.  16  rally  against 
funding  cuts  to  education.  The  U ofT  protesters  met  at  the  comer  of  College  Street  and  University  Avenue  before 
joining  some  400  other  area  students  for  a march  down  Bay  Street  to  Queen’s  Park.  The  march  capped  a Student  Week 
of  Action  against  funding  cuts,  increasing  tuition  and  rising  student  debt,  organized  in  part  by  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Students. 


Campaign  Highlights 
Importance  of  Health  Research 

U of T,  affiliated  hospitals  ask  for  increase  in  funding  for  medical  research 


BY  CHRISTINA  MARSHALL 

When  Stephanie  Lerner,  44, 

discovered  she  had  a heredi- 
tary bowel  disease  called  familial 
polyposis  13  years  ago,  it  prompdy 
changed  her  life  and  her  family’s. 

The  hundreds  of  growths  in 
Lerner’s  colon,  referred  to  as 
polyps,  developed  into  bowel 
cancer  and  she  quickly  underwent 
surgery  to  have  her  colon  removed. 
For  her  brother  and  sister  it  meant 
the  beginning  of  colonoscopies  to 
monitor  their  colons  for  polyps  and 
her  family  worried  if  Lerner’s  two 
children  and  her  parents  also  had 
the  disease. 

This  cloud  lingered  over  them 
until  Lerner  received  a call  in  1993 
from  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  telling 
her  the  gene  for  familial  polyposis 
had  been  discovered.  Now  her 
could  be  tested  to  see  if  they  carried 
the  gene  for  the  disease. 

It  turned  out  the  gene  had  spon- 
taneously mutated  in  Lerner.  This 
meant  her  brother,  sister  and  par- 
ents did  not  have  familial  polyposis 
and  no  longer  had  to  continue  to 
have  colonoscopies  or  worry  about 
developing  the  disease.  Her  chil- 
dren, however,  tested  positive  — 
colonoscopies  surprisingly  revealed 
their  colons  already  had  many 
polyps.  The  family  decided  that 
both  children  would  have  their 
colons  removed  before  they  devel- 
oped cancer,  so  at  the  correspond- 
ing ages  of  13  and  15,  Lerner’s 
daughter  and  son  had  their  surgeries. 

To  share  how  research  changed 
her  family’s  life,  Lerner  will  be  partic- 
ipating in  an  event  on  Oct.  27  to  kick 
off  a health  research  awareness  cam- 
paign that’s  being  launched  joindy  by 
U ofT  and  its  affiliated  hospitals. 

“Being  able  to  test  for  the  gene 
affected  my  family  in  a positive 


way,  even  my  children,”  she  said, 
explaining  that  knowing  her  chil- 
dren carried  the  gene  led  to  the 
early  discovery  of  their  polyps  and 
enabled  them  to  have  surgery  while 
they  were  healthy,  improving  their 
odds  of  survival. 

The  importance  of  research  for 
the  health  of  Canadians  is  a mes- 
sage shared  by  many  leaders  in  the 
academic  research  community. 


Heather  Munroe-Blum 

“Increased  investment  in  health 
research  is  absolutely  crucial  if 
Canada  is  to  be  competitive  and  is 
to  achieve  the  advances  necessary 
to  promote  the  optimal  health  and 
well-being  of  Canadians,”  said 
Professor  Heather  Munroe-Blum, 
vice-president  (research  and  inter- 
national relations).  “Our  country 
desperately  needs  this  increased 
investment.  Without  it  we  stand  to 
fall  behind  in  research  capability,  in 
health  status  and  in  the  quality  of 
life  in  Canada.”  Recognizing  the 
importance  of  investment  in  health 
research,  the  U.S.  has  substantially 
increased  the  budget  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  she  noted. 

Professor  Cecil  Yip,  vice-dean 
(research)  for  the  Faculty  of 


Medicine  and  a spokesperson  at  the 
event  with  Lerner,  agreed  with 
Blum’s  concern  about  Canada’s  lag 
in  funding  within  the  international 
research  community. 

“Canada’s  investment  in  medical 
research  is  well  behind  other 
industrialized  countries,”  he  said. 
“Currently  the  federal  government 
invests  $10.45  per  capita  while  in 
the  U.S.,  for  example,  the  invest- 
ment equals  $49.47.”  About  0.3  per 
cent  of  Canada’s  federal  health 
budget  is  spent  on  health  research 

— an  amount  the  campaign  is 
asking  be  increased  to  one  per  cent. 

“It’s  important  the  health  of 
future  generations  is  not  jeopar- 
dized because  Canada’s  investment 
in  research  is  not  adequate  today,” 
said  Jeff  Lozen,  president  of  St. 
Michael’s  Hospital,  who  is  partici- 
pating in  the  awareness  event  in  his 
role  as  chair  of  the  Toronto 
Academic  Health  Sciences  Council. 

Campaign  organizers  emphasize 
the  timing  of  this  initiative  is  criti- 
cal. “As  the  federal  government 
decides  how  it  will  use  its  budget 
surplus  we  need  to  ensure  that 
health  research  is  recognized  as  a 
critical  priority,”  said  Yip. 

To  help  the  public  send  the  mes- 
sage to  Ottawa  that  they  are  “100 
per  cent  behind  one  per  cent,”  a 
series  of  activities  have  been  lined 
up  in  Toronto  for  the  last  week  of 
October.  These  events  — part  of  a 
national  campaign  by  the  Canadian 
Association  of  Teaching  Hospitals 

— include  a postcard  campaign. 
Anyone  interested  in  obtained  a 
postcard  should  contact  Rosalind 
Waxman  at  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine’s  research  office  in  the 
Fitzgerald  Building  at  978-4660  or 
rosalind.waxman@utoronto.ca  or 
visit  their  local  hospital  during  the 
last  week  of  October. 
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SPECIAL  EVENTS  Cal!  978-2452  £ 

"H.nntPd  Halloween  Tales^  - dress  up  and  join  us  on  Fn.  Oct.  30a  J 

7- 10pm  for  candle  light  readings  by  Irish  poet,  Lucy  Brennan  an  by  ^ 

author  and  radio  personality,  Terry  Boyle.  Light  refreshmen  s w be  3. 

served  followed  by  a “<%niniis  Ghost  WaljC  at  9:30pm  with  Glenn  y 

Oldford  starting  in  the  Hart  House  Music  Room.  Candles  provided^  At  the  a 

end  of  the  journey,  join  us  in  the  Arbor  Room  for  a fostume  Parade  an.  V 

Prizes  at  Jazz  at  Oscar's  at  10:30pm.  Call  978-5632  for  mfo^  . 

Wine  Seminar  Series  - Thursday  evenings,  Nov.  19, 26  and  Dec.  3 at  » 
8pm.  Special  studentrates.  For  tickets  and  information,  contact  the  £ 

Membership  Services  Office  at  978-2447.  Turks  Nov  8 Zl 

Sunday  Concert  - Eckhardt-Gramatte  winner,  Krystyna  Tucka,  Nov.  8 y 

at  3pm  in  the  Music  Room.  Limited  seating.  We  regret  that  this  concert  ^ 
not  wheelchair  accessible.  St 

a r 

i ART  Call  978-8398  , , , „ , ..  ^ 

; Thp  inttina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery  “Attila  Richard  Lukacs  , from  the  y 

i collection  of  Salah  Bachir.  Runs  to  Nov.  5.  • 

! Arbor  Room  - “A  Canad ian-Lithuanian  in  Contemporary  Society  , g 

‘ exhibition  by  Rima  Macikunas.  Runs  to  Nov.  14.  y 

a 

■ • 

! LIBRARY  Call  978-5362  g 

S Poetrv  Series  with  Susan  McMaster  and  Maureen  Hynes  Mon.  Nov.  „ 3 

S at  7-30pm  in  the  Hart  House  Library  and  John  Oughton  and  Richar  3 

= Greene  on  Thur.  Nov.  5 at  7:30pm  in  the  Hart  House  Library.  ^ 

s a 

F MUSIC  Call  978-2452  - ALL  CONCERTS  ARE  FREE!  a 

S Midday  Mosaics  - “Mysticism  and  Magic”  with  Violist,  Mary  McGeer  ^ 
and  soprano.  Margaret  Evans  on  T ue.  Oct.  27  at  noon  in  the  Music  a 

Room.  Ting  Hong  plays  traditional  Chinese  music  on  the  gu-zheng  ^ 

Tue.  Nov.  3 at  noon  in  the  Music  Room.  3 

Jazz  at  Oscar's-  Michael  Occhipinto  Quartet.  Fn.  Oct.  23  at  8.30pm.  j 
Bruce  Redstonbe  Quartet,  Fri.  Oct.  30  at  8:30pm.  Heather  Bambnir  : 
Quintet,  Fri.  Nov.  6 at  8:30pm.  All  events  take  place  in  the  Arbor  Room.  j 

LICENSED.  NO  COVER.  T,  rvt  ■ 

From  the  Hart  - Open  Stage  hosted  by  Ph.lomene  Hoffman.  Thur.  Oct.  ; 
29  at  8:30pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Miranda  Stone,  Thur.  Nov.  0 at 
8:30pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  LICENSED.  NO  COVER. 
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Cruz,  who  is  also  with  the  Samuel 
Lunenfeld  Research  Institute  at 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital 

Cruz  and  Arthritis  Society  pres- 
ident Denis  Morrice  attribute  the 
initial  idea  for  a national  arthritis 
initiative  to  Cheryl  Koehn,  a for- 
mer athlete  with  rheumatoid 
arthritis  who  has  pushed  for  a 
national  coordinated  research  effort 
into  the  disease.  At  a press  confer- 
ence in  Hart  House  Oct.  23,  Koehn 
said  she  was  ecstatic  to  see  her 
dream  become  a reality. 

“I  am  so  unbelievably  amazed 
that  I get  to  stand  here  and  say, 
‘Congratulations,  it  s here,  said 
Koehn.  “Thank  God.  Please  give 
your  best  and  brightest  efforts  to 


- hart  house 
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give  people  with  arthritis  their  lives 
back.  Give  us  a cure.” 

The  Arthritis  Society  will  add  at 
least  S3  million  to  the  research 
initiative,  Morrice  announced. 

The  MITACS  network  will 
focus  the  efforts  of  174  researchers 
nationwide,  with  the  aim  of  making 
the  latest  advancements  in  the  field 
of  mathematics  available  to 
Canadians  and  Canadian  industry. 
Halperin,  its  scientific  leader,  said 
mathematical  models  of  complex 
materials  and  of  biological  process- 
es stand  to  revolutionize  electronic 
design,  medical  therapies  and 
industrial  manufacturing.  The  net- 
work is  a “truly  national  proposal, 
he  added,  with  the  involvement 
of  the  country’s  three  main 


mathematics  institutes,  including 
U of  T’s  Fields  Institute  for 
Research  in  Mathematical 
Sciences,  as  well  as  22  universities 
and  34  Canadian  companies. 

“It  binds  the  country  with  math- 
ematical ties  as  surely  as  the  rail- 
roads provided  physical  ties  a 
century  ago,”  he  said. 

With  the  new  centres  the  federal 
networks  program  will  support  14 
national  research  initiatives.  The 
program,  launched  in  1989  and 
given  permanent  federal  funding 
in  1997,  is  designed  to  develop 
Canada’s  economy  and  improve 
Canadians’  well-being  through 
research  collaborations  between 
the  academic,  private  and  public 
sectors. 
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More  Campus  Planning  Ahead 
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architecture,  for  example.  “We  need 
to  think  more  about  collaborative 
programs  and  combined  degrees, 
said  Sedra,  “more  co-op  and  pro- 
fessional experience  year  kinds  of 
arrangements.  We  should  look  at 
the  first-year  curriculum  and 
what  improvements  can  be  made 
there.” 

Before  any  plans  are  set  to  paper, 
each  academic  unit  will  be  expected 
to  engage  in  rigorous  self-assess- 
ment and  review.  “The  self-study 
will  identify  where  each  unit  is  now 
relative  to  its  international  peers,” 
Sedra  said.  “The  expectation  is  that 
external  reviewers  will  then  provide 
their  own  interpretation  and  com- 
mentary, with  the  express  goal  of 
helping  to  inform  the  planning 
process.” 

The  consultation  process  is  less 
about  embracing  the  planning 
priorities  — Sedra  and  Tuohy 
expect  widespread  agreement  on 
those.  They’re  looking  for  ideas  on 
how  to  achieve  the  priorities  and 
refinements  of  those  ideas.  The 
final  planning  document  is  expect 
ed  to  be  completed  by  January 
1999,  followed  by  a year  where 
every  academic  division  will  be 
developing  its  own  plans.  One  of 
the  reasons  the  first  planning  phase 
worked  so  well  was  because  the 
process  was  right,’  said  Sedra.  The 
plans  were  developed  by  depart- 
ments and  faculties  because  they 
were  best  equipped  to  do  it  and 


they  were  prepared  to  live  with  the 
consequences  of  their  decisions. 

‘We’re  trying  to  build  on  the 
success  of  the  previous  planning 
cycle,”  he  added.  “We’re  planning 


who  we  will  be,  where  we  will  go 
and  how  we  will  get  there. 

Copies  of  Raising  Our  Sights  are 
available  on  the  U ofT  Homepage  at 
www.utoronto.ca/  provost/ raising 


Hospital  Broadens 
Inquiry’s  Panel 


ihe  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children  is  expanding  its  one- 
person  inquiry  into  the  clinical 
trials  involving  Dr.  Nancy  Olivieri 
and  the  drug  firm  Apotex  to 
include  two  associate  panelists. 

The  change  was  made  to  address 
concerns  raised  by  some  researchers 
at  the  centre  of  the  controversy 
who  had  threatened  not  to  partici- 
pate — about  the  viability  of  the 
inquiry.  In  a statement  released  last 
week,  Jim  Pitblado,  chair  of  the 
HSC  Board  of  Trustees,  said  that 
with  the  changes,  the  review  will 
proceed  with  the  participation  of 
all  relevant  people. 

“The  board  continues  to  feel 
strongly  that  its  responsibility  is 
to  determine  all  the  facts  and 
circumstances  surrounding  this 
issue  and  is  confident  that  the  par 
ticipation  of  all  parties  will  facili 
tate  this,”  said  Pitblado. 

President  Robert  Prichard 
expressed  his  support  for  the 
change  in  process.  I believe  the 
hospital  has  done  the  right  thing 


and  it’s  good  news,”  he  said,  adding 
that  he  had  urged  the  board  to 
explore  with  Olivieri  whether  there 
were  mutually  agreeable  terms  that 
would  attract  her  full  participation. 

The  panelists  will  be  selected  by 
Dr.  Arnold  Naimark,  director  of  I 
the  Centre  for  the  Advancement  of  1 
Medicine  at  the  University  of 
Manitoba,  who  heads  the  inquiry. 
The  report  will  be  made  public 
after  its  Nov.  30  conclusion. 

Prichard  reported  on  the  contro- 
versy at  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children  at  the  Oct.  8 meeting  of  | 
Academic  Board.  He  said  the  univer- 
sity had  encouraged  the  hospital  to 
undertake  the  review  and  that  uni- 
versity officials  had  already  met  with 
Naimark  and  promised  full  co-oper- 
ation. He  also  noted  that  the  univer- 
sity had  received  roughly  $6  million 
from  Apotex  in  research  support  and 
that  discussions  had  been  under  way 
for  some  time  with  owners  Barry  and 
Honey  Sherman  for  a significant  gift 
towards  a proposed  new  health 
sciences  research  building. 


The  University  of  Toronto  Bookstores 
214  College  St.  978-7907 


1998  Alexander  Lectures 

DENIS  DON OGHUE 

University  Professor  and  Henry  James  Chair  of  English  and  American  Letters 
New  York  University 

The  Question  of  Reading 

Monday,  November  9 The  Question  of  Reading 

Tuesday,  November  10  Teaching  Literature:  The  Force  of  Form 

Wednesday,  November  1 1 What  Fiction  is  For 

Thursday,  November  1 2 The  Question  of  Value 

4:30  p.m.,  Room  140,  University  College,  15  K.ng’s  College  C.rcle,  University  of  Toronto 
Members  of  the  staff,  students  and  the  public  are  cordially  invited. 

The  Alexander  Lectures  are  supported  through  the  generosity  of  the  Alexander  L«mres 
Fund,  the  University  College  Alumni  Association  and  bequests  from  the  Jean  Stewart  P 
and  Helen  S.  Stewart  Estates. 
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Former  MA  Student  Wins  Nobel  Prize  for  Chemistry 


BY  BRUCE  ROLSTON 

A FORMER  U OF  T MASTER’S 
student  who  originally  came  to 
Canada  as  a wartime  internee  has 
been,  named  a co-recipient  of  the 
1998  Nobel  Prize  for  chemistry. 

Walter  Kohn,  whose  work  led  to 
practical  methods  for  computing  the 


structure  of  complex  molecules,  won 
the  most  prestigious  prize  in  the 
sciences  earlier  this  month.  He 
received  his  BA  in  physics  and 
mathematics  from  U ofT  in  1945 
and  his  MA  in  applied  mathematics 
in  1946,  studying  under  Professor 
Leopold  Infeld. 

His  years  at  U of  T were  some  of 


the  best  of  his  life,  he  recently  told  a 
Southam  News  reporter.  “I  feel 
there  is  no  other  way  I could  have 
gotten  such  a good  education.  There 
were  great  people  in  the  faculty  — 
Dr.  [H.S.M.]  Coxeter,  Richard 
Brauer,  John  Lighton-Synge  — 
Pm  enormously  grateful  for  the 
marvellous  education  I had  there.” 


After  attending  U of  T Kohn 
went  to  Harvard  for  his  doctorate 
in  theoretical  physics. 

Kohn,  who  has  received  many 
honorary  degrees,  the  first  of  which 
came  from  U ofT  in  1967,  had  long 
been  considered  a likely  candidate 
for  the  Nobel,  according  to 
Professor  Allan  Griffin  of  physics; 
the  only  question  was  whether  the 
award  would  come  in  chemistry  or 
in  physics.  His  density-functional 
theory,  developed  while  teaching  at 
the  University  of  California  at  San 
Diego  in  the  1960s,  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  modern  quantum  chemistry. 

Kohn  shared  the  prize  with  John 
Pople  of  Northwestern  University. 
The  two  are  “the  most  prominent 
figures”  in  quantum  chemistry,  said 
the  Nobel  citation  from  the  Royal 
Swedish  Academy  of  Science,  a 
field  whose  “consequences  are  revo- 
lutionizing the  whole  of  chemistry.” 

Before  Kohn  and  Pople’s  work, 
applying  the  theory  of  quantum 
mechanics  to  chemistry  was  seen  as 
practically  impossible  because  it 
produced  equations  too  complex  to 
be  solved.  Much  of  the  complexity 
came  from  describing  the  motion  of 
individual  electrons;  Kohn  demon- 
strated it  sufficed  only  to  know  the 
average  number  of  electrons  at  any 
point  in  space.  This  density-func- 
tional theory  made  it  possible  to 
apply  quantum  calculations  to  very 
large  molecules,  explaining  such 
things  as  enzymatic  reactions. 
Kohn’s  theories  are  also  used  in 
calculating  the  properties  of  metals, 


alloys  and  semiconductors. 

Kohn  remains  active  in  research 
today,  mostly  at  the  Institute  for 
Theoretical  Physics  (ITP)  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara,  where  he  was  the  founding 


Walter  Kohn 

director.  On  his  75th  birthday,  last 
March,  he  made  sure  several 
Canadians  were  present  for  the 
celebration  at  Santa  Barbara. 

“Many  of  us  in  physics  know 
Walter  quite  well,”  said  Griffin.  “I 
talked  to  him  several  times  this 
summer  when  I was  at  a physics 
workshop  at  the  ITP.  It  was  clear 
that  Walter  was  still  very  fond  of 
his  time  in  Canada  and  the 
fantastic  education  he  received  at 
U ofT  in  physics  and  mathematics.” 

Originally  from  Vienna,  Kohn, 
whose  father  was  Jewish,  escaped 
from  Austria  in  1939  to  join  his  sis- 
ter in  England.  There  he  was 
interned  as  a German  national  and 
later  sent  to  a camp  in  Canada  at 
Trois  Rivieres,  Que.  His  parents, 
who  stayed  behind  in  Austria, 
perished  at  Auschwitz. 


Premier  Solutions 


Glen  Clark , the  premier  of  British  Columbia,  addresses  a lecture  hall full  of  U ofT  law  students  Oct.  15  at  Flavelle 
House.  Clark  spoke  to  the  students  about  the  Nisga’a  last  agreement  with  the  B.  C.  government  and  the  future  of  that 
province’s  treaty  process. 
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ROB  ALLEN 


' ow  do  you  feel  about  the  future  of 
the  University  of  Toronto? 

[’m  more  optimistic  about  the  next 
five  years  for  the  University  of  Toronto  than 
at  any  time  since  1991.  We’ve  been  through  a 
very  difficult  time.  We’ve  weathered  a serious 
economic  recession,  a crisis  in  the  fiscal 
finances  of  both  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments,  a dramatic  withdrawal  of  pub- 
lic financial  support  and  a significant  down- 
loading of  financial  responsibility  to  our  stu- 
dents. Despite  these  difficulties  the  universi- 
ty has  emerged  in  relatively  good  shape.  We 
have  a clear  sense  of  purpose,  our  finances  are 
fundamentally  sound,  our  autonomy  and  our 
fundamental  freedoms  are  intact  and  we  have 
retained  the  capacity  to  shape  our  own  future 
as  a university.  So  that  future  should  be  very 
good. 

As  we  look  forward  to  the  next  five  years, 
both  the  federal  and  provincial  governments 
are  in  a much  better  position  financially  to 
make  significant  new  investments  in  higher 
education.  We  are  already  beginning  to  see 
the  first  dividends  from  the  Canada 
Foundation  for  Innovation,  the  Ontario 
Challenge  Fund  and  the  Ontario  Student 
Opportunity  Trust  Fund;  within  a year  our 
students  will  have  the  first  dividends  from 
the  Canada  Millennium  Scholarship 
Endowment  Fund.  The  Campaign  for  the 
University  of  Toronto  continues  to  do  well 
and  we  have  a two-year  budget  and  tuition 
fee  schedule  in  place.  If  we  can  build  on  this 
foundation  and  attract  new  support  from 
both  levels  of  government,  we  can  do  very 
well. 

What  is  the  University  of  Toronto’s  advice 
to  the  federal  government? 

We’re  seeking  a doubling  of  the  budget  of 
the  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 
Research  Council,  reflecting  its  historic  gross 
underfunding;  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in 
the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council’s  budget;  and  a major  new 
injection  in  support  of  health  and  medical 
research  through  the  Medical  Research 
Council.  We  recognize  these  requested 
increases  are  large  and  that  they  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  achieve  in  a single  year.  We  believe, 
however,  it  is  essential  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment commit  itself  to  a multi-year  invest 
ment  that  will  allow  Canadian  researchers 
and  scholars  access  to  research  support  com- 
parable to  that  available  in  leading  jurisdic- 
tions. To  set  our  sights  any  lower  would  be  to 
abandon  our  determination  to  rank  with  the 
best  in  the  world. 

For  our  students  we  must  have  more 
progress  on  student  aid  through 
federal/provincial  co-operation.  In  addition, 
the  millennium  scholarship  fund  must  be  in 
full  operation  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

With  respect  to  federal-provincial  transfer 
payments,  the  universities  are  in  urgent  need 
of  stronger  base  funding  just  as  the  federal 
government  is  being  pressed  strongly  by  the 
provinces  to  increase  transfers  for  designated 
purposes  in  health  care.  For  the  same  reasons, 
and  on  the  same  principle,  we  need  a similar 
increase  in  the  federal  transfer  to  the 
provinces  designated  for  core  university 
operating  support. 

What  position  are  we  advancing  to  the 
provincial  government? 

Provincially,  we  face  a dual  challenge.  We 
must  put  forth  proposals  for  increased  public 
funding  for  the  spring  1999  provincial  budget 
and  we  must  work  with  all  three  political  par- 
ties in  anticipation  of  a 1999  provincial  elec- 
tion campaign.  We  want  to  ensure  that  each 


Heading  Into 
the  Next 
Millennium 

President  Robert  Prichard  says  future  looks  bright 

BY  BRUCE  ROLSTON 


of  the  parties  produces  a platform  that  calls 
for  increased  support  from  the  provincial 
government.  We  must  persuade  all  three  par- 
ties to  commit  themselves  to  raising  provin- 
cial operating  support  for  universities  to  a 
minimum  of  the  national  average  within  the 
mandate  of  the  next  government,  regardless 
of  which  party  forms  the  government. 


Ontario  still  languishes  10th  out  of  the  10 
provinces  on  public  funding  for  universities 
and  very  near  the  bottom  in  North  America. 
We  must  begin  to  rebuild.  At  the  same  time 
this  year  we  will  be  working  with  the  govern- 
ment on  the  implementation  of  the  numer- 
ous positive  initiatives  announced  in  the  May 
1998  budget  including  graduate  fellowships, 


The  other  urgent  requirement  provincially 
is  stronger  student  financial  aid.  There  is  a 
very  broad  consensus  about  the  need  to  do 
more  to  help  students  avoid  the  accumulation 
of  debt  and  manage  the  debt  they  take  on. 
The  challenge  is  to  achieve  action  over  the 
next  12  months. 

That’s  what  we’re  asking  our  governments 
to  do.  What  are  we  doing  ourselves,  within 
the  university? 

Under  the  provost’s  leadership  we  are  launch- 
ing a new  round  of  planning.  Our  goal  is  sim- 
ple: we  want  to  raise  our  sights  as  a universi- 
ty and  narrow  the  gap  between  ourselves  and 
the  handful  of  the  very  best  public  research 
universities  in  the  world.  With  a more  stable 
financial  environment  and  with  the  prospect 
of  new  public  investment,  now  is  the  time  to 
ask  ourselves  how  we  can  best  move  forward 
in  strengthening  our  performance.  The 
1994  planning  process  guided  by  the 
provost’s  white  paper  was  a very  substantial 
success;  we  now  have  the  opportunity  to 
build  on  that  success  and  make  even  more 
progress  between  now  and  2004.  Members 
of  the  university  will  be  hearing  a great  deal 
about  this  planning  exercise  in  the  weeks 
and  months  ahead.  It  holds  great  promise 
for  all  of  us. 

The  university  has  introduced  the  student 
financial  aid  guarantee  and  significant 
increases  in  tuition  fees.  How  are  these 
policies  working? 

Our  enrolment  is  extremely  strong.  The  per- 
centage of  students  accepting  our  offers  in 
arts  and  science  significantly  exceeded  both 
our  expectations  and  our  historical  record.  In 
areas  like  medicine  and  law,  where  there  were 
particularly  sharp  tuition  fee  increases,  the 
percentage  of  students  accepting  our  offers 
has  reached  all-time  highs.  It  looks  as  though 
the  combination  of  an  unqualified  student 
aid  guarantee  and  a promise  to  use  increased 
tuition  fee  revenue  to  improve  the  quality  of 
our  programs  has  captured  the  imagination 
of  undergraduate,  graduate  and  second-entry 
professional  applicants.  Students  know  as 
well  as  we  do  how  essential  quality  is  and  that 
high  quality  requires  adequate  resources.  We 
will  be  reviewing  the  data  very  thoroughly 
over  the  next  three  or  four  months  to  make 
sure  that  our  initial  impressions  are  borne  out 
by  the  evidence  and  reporting  to  the  univer- 
sity community  on  all  of  it  early  in  the  new 
year.  Our  concern  is  to  ensure  no  qualified 
student  is  discouraged  from  coming  to  the 
university  because  of  our  fee  levels. 


We  have  a clear  sense  of  purpose, 

OUR  FINANCES  ARE  SOUND 
AND  WE  HAVE  THE  CAPACITY  TO 
SHAPE  OUR  FUTURE. 


Our  goal  is  to  ensure  that  every  qualified 
student  in  Ontario  has  access  to  a high  qual- 
ity university  or  college  experience.  An  essen- 
tial ingredient  is  adequate  public  funding. 


research  excellence  awards,  increased  places 
in  computer  science  and  electrical  engineer- 
ing and  increased  support  for  our  renewed 
infrastructure. 


How’s  the  fundraising  campaign  doing? 

We  continue  to  be  extremely  pleased  with 
progress  in  the  campaign.  We  have  already 
received  private  gifts  in  excess  of  $350  mil- 
lion and  are  making  steady  progress  towards 
the  current  goal  of  $400  million.  We  are 
blessed  with  an  extraordinary  array  of  gener- 
ous graduates  and  friends  who  are  supporting 
so  many  of  our  highest  academic  priorities. 
We  will  make  a final  decision  later  this  fall  on 
the  ultimate  goal  for  the  campaign,  which 
will  be  not  less  than  $400  million  and  we  will 
make  every  possible  effort  to  realize  as  many 
of  the  campaign’s  stated  academic  priorities, 
which  amount  in  total  to  almost  $650  mil- 
lion. We  will  also  work  to  attract  matching 
funds  from  government  wherever  possible. 
We  are  already  receiving  $85  million  from  the 
provincial  government.  These  and  other 
matching  funds  will  magnify  the  impact  of 
the  campaign.  Our  goal  is  to  complete  the 
campaign  not  later  than  early  in  the  year 
2000. 
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History 


U of  T History  Update 

Martin  Friedland  seeks  more  information  as  book  project  comes  together 

By  Michah  Rynor 


University  Professor  Emeritus 
Martin  Friedland  of  law  is  not  only 
reliving  U of  T’s  past,  he’s  surround- 
ed by  it.  And  although  his  office  overflows 
with  boxes  and  file  folders,  this  image  of  infor- 
mation overload  run  amok  is  a bit  deceiving. 

That’s  because  Friedland  isn’t  just  on 
schedule  for  the  2002  release  date  of  his 
history  of  the  University  of  Toronto  — he’s 
slightly  ahead  of  it.  Two  weeks  ago  Friedland 
began  putting  pen  to  paper,  translating  the 
mountain  of  facts  and  figures  he’s  amassed 
since  last  January  into  a 500-page  manuscript 
that  must  be  delivered  to  the  U of  T Press  by 
the  spring  of  2001. 

Looking  at  a recent  delivery  of  boxes  to  his 
office,  Friedland  says  his  major  challenge  is 
not  what  to  include  but  what  to  exclude.  “It 
would  have  been  much  easier  to  write  a three 
volume  history,  considering  the  rich  past  of 
this  institution,”  he  jokes.  “As  it  is,  this  book 
will  deal  with  all  of  the  faculties  and  disci- 
plines, beginning  in  1827  and  right  up  to  the 
new  millennium  and  I have  to  weave  all  of 
this  into  an  interesting  and  respectable 
manuscript.” 

As  if  this  task  wasn’t  daunting  enough, 
Friedland  is  putting  the  call  out  for  even 
more  information.  “Every  discipline  has  a 
number  of  publications  or  speeches  in  which 
the  history  of  that  department  has  been 
discussed,  often  on  a special  anniversary,”  he 
says.  “Even  though  I have  a lot  of  these 


already,  I’m  amazed  at  how  many  I haven’t 
found  because  they  were  published  in 
professional  journals  with  non-descriptive 
titles.  I’m  urging  people  to  help  me  find 
these.” 

So  far  he  has  gathered  over  100  previously 
recorded  taped  interviews  in  addition  to 


interviews  he  has  conducted  himself.  He  also 
has  access  to  approximately  1,000  feet  of 
archival  information. 

The  author  of  three  true-crime  mystery 
books,  Friedland  feels  like  a detective  himself 
these  days,  discovering  people  who  have  all 
but  vanished  into  the  mists  of  time.  “I  like 


coming  across  these  individuals,”  he  says. 
“Like  A.  B.  Macallum  who  was  a major 
figure  in  physiology  and  the  development  of 
the  medical  school  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Because  there’s  no  building  on  campus 
named  after  him,  he’s  been  all  but  forgotten.” 

For  someone  so  inundated  with  facts  and 
figures,  Friedland  remains  amazingly  calm 
about  his  latest  project.  “It’s  not  just  the  his- 
tory of  U of  T,  it’s  the  relationships  between 
the  university  and  the  wider  society;  how  the 
institution  dealt  with  concepts  of  evolution, 
the  status  of  women  and  how  it  chose 
between  British  and  American  influences. 
Everything  that  happens  in  society  is  reflect- 
ed here  sooner  or  later.  That’s  the  part  I find 
most  interesting.” 

Friedland  has  also  discovered  some  of  his 
own  past  during  this  project.  “I  was  going 
through  some  university  alumni  magazines 
and  found  a picture  of  me  with  a small  group 
of  colleagues  from  1953  playing  in  a string 
band.  I was  running  for  the  music  committee 
at  Hart  House  at  the  time  and  I had  com- 
pletely forgotten  this  band  existed  or  that  this 
photo  was  ever  taken.” 

This  probably  won’t  be  the  last  time 
Friedland  uncovers  a bit  of  himself  as  he 
rummages  through  this  archival  treasure 
trove.  “By  the  time  this  book  comes  out,  I’ll 
have  been  associated  with  this  university 
either  as  a student  or  faculty  member  for 
almost  a third  of  U ofT’s  existence!” 


University  Professor  Emeritus  Martin  Friedland  burrows  into  U ofT’s  fast. 
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Cuba  Honours  Professor 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 

Ellis’  enchantment  with  aspects  of  Cuban  culture 
began  when  he  was  a youngster  in  his  native  Jamaica. 

”1  grew  up  listening  to  Cuban  music  and  Spanish  on 
the  radio  because  at  that  time  it  was  easier  to  receive 
Cuban  radio  signals  than  those  of  the  one  Jamaican 
stations,”  he  recalls.  In  high  school  he  studied  Spanish 
and  history  and  upon  graduation  in 
1953,  he  taught  those  subjects  at  his 
high  school. 

Wanting  to  further  his  education, 

Ellis  came  to  Canada,  and  the 
University  ofToronto,  in  1956,  where  he 
obtained  his  BA  in  Spanish.  He  then 
earned  MA  and  PhD  degrees  in 
romance  languages  and  literatures  at  the 
University  of  Washington,  majoring  in 
Hispanic  literature.  Ellis  taught  at  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo 
before  coming  back  to  U of  T in  1963  to 
teach  in  the  then  department  of  Italian  and  Hispanic 
studies. 

All  through  this  time  Ellis  delved  into  and  wrote 
about  the  works  of  some  of  the  great  Latin  American 
writers  including  Nicaraguas  Ruben  Dario,  Mexico  s 
Juan  Rulfo,  Chile’s  Pablo  Neruda  and  Brazil’s 
Machado  de  Assis.  It  was  his  examination  of  the  poet- 
ry of  Nicolas  Guillen,  however,  that  first  took  him  to 
Cuba  in  1972. 

“I  was  there  for  about  eight  weeks,  that  first  time,  and 
I met  Guillen.  He  was  regarded  as  the  national  poet  of 
Cuba,  still  is.  Over  the  years,  we  became  very  close.” 

Guillen’s  poetry,  which  Ellis  has  discussed  in  five 
books,  “is  very,  very  rich,”  he  says,  “and  touches  on 
every  salient  feature  of  Cuban  life:  race  relations,  the 
island’s  relations  with  colonial  and  imperialist  powers, 
music,  art,  love.  When  dealing  with  Guillen’s  poetry, 
you  have  to  be  acquainted  with  all  those  aspects,  so  my 
writings  about  his  poetry,  about  Cuban  literature,  have 
become  writings  about  Cuban  culture  in  general.  And 
it  is  pleasing  that  in  Cuba  they  are  thought  to  make  an 


important  contribution.” 

Canadians,  too,  have  come  to  appreciate  Ellis’  talents 
as  a superb  literary  critic,  theorist  and  essayist.  In  1985 
his  book  Cuba's  Nicolas  Guillen:  Poetry  and  Ideology  was 
a joint  winner  of  the  Canadian  Association  of 
Hispanists  Prize  for  best  academic  book  on  Hispanic 
Literature  published  between  1980  and  1985.  In  1989 
he  was  elected  a fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada  while  the  1990  edi- 
tion of  Canadian  Who's  Who  describes 
him  as  having  taught  “courses  in  most 
genres  in  the  modern  Hispanic  field, 
especially  in  Latin  American  poetry  and 
the  short  story.  He  has  won  internation- 
al recognition  for  his  literary  scholarship 
and  his  writing  is  noted  for  its  elucida- 
tion of  literary  theory  on  the  basis  of 
well  analysed  texts  and  its  mature  social 
perspective.” 

Having  just  finished  yet  another  book 
on  Guillen,  Ellis  is  now  working  on  a book  about  the 
role  of  science  in  Cuban  culture.  Cubans,  he  notes, 
“are  keenly  interested  in  science  and  technology  and  are 
methodical  and  analytical  in  their  approach  to  their  var- 
ious tasks  in  upholding  their  national  life.  They  are 
proud  of  the  institutions  they  have  created  and  of  their 
internationalist  and  humanitarian  contributions,  made 
possible  by  their  scientific  achievements.” 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  honours  he  received 
in  Cuba  is  that  he  is  now  widely  recognized  there  and 
regularly  receives  correspondence  from  people  in 
different  parts  of  the  island. 

“After  the  honorary  degree  and  the  medal  of  distinc 
tion,  many  Cuban  people  now  feel  as  if  they  know  me 
so  I’ve  been  getting  letters,  and  manuscripts,"  he  says. 
“I  answer  the  letters  because,  as  a Caribbean  person,  I 
am  proud  of  the  high  level  of  writing,  the  breadth  of 
knowledge  and  the  warm  human  spirit  they  consistent- 
ly reveal  in  spite  of  constant  hostility  from  their 
powerful  neighbour.  They  remind  me  of  my  random 
conversations  with  people  in  Cuba  on  my  visits  there. 


Contest  Will  Encourage 
New  Collaboration 


Morden  Yolles  believes 
that  students  learning  to 
design  buildings  should  talk  to 
students  learning  to  construct  them. 

Yolles,  one  of  Toronto’s  foremost 
structural  engineers,  studied  civil 
engineering  at  U ofT  in  the  1940s 
but  says  he  never  met  a single  archi- 
tecture student  during  his  university 
training,  and  he  fears  that  not  much 
has  changed  over  the  years. 


Morden  Yolles 

To  encourage  more  cooperation 
between  U ofT’s  civil  engineering 
and  architecture  students,  Yolles 
has  just  created  the  Yolles  Protege, 
Design  Competition.  With  a prize 
of  $5,000,  the  competition  will 
challenge  teams  of  students  from 
the  two  disciplines  to  develop  out- 
standing collaborative  designs  for  a 
community  centre  at  Clanton  Park 
in  North  York. 


At  the  Oct.  9 launch  of  the  contest 
and  award,  Yolles  — whose  firm’s 
projects  include  the  Metro  Zoo,  the 
Ontario  Science  Centre,  the  Toronto 
YMCA  and  Kitchener’s  City  Hall  — 
spoke  with  engineering  and 
architecture  students,  stressing  the 
importance  of  cooperation  between 
designers  and  builders  in  conceiving 
any  construction  project. 

Tm  against  isolation,”  he  told  the 
students.  “I  think  that  it  inhibits 
creative  collaboration.”  For  this 
very  reason,  he  called  the  competi- 
tion’s creation  “the  realization  of  a 
lifelong  dream.” 

Academics  from  both  disciplines 
celebrated  the  initiative.  Discussing 
the  importance  of  the  contest, 
Professor  John  McMinn  of  the 
Faculty  of  Architecture,  Landscape, 
and  Design  praised  Yolles  as  a unique 
example  of  an  engineer  “concerned 
with  expression  as  well  as  structure. 
Dean  Michael  Charles  of  the  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering  and  Dean  Larry 
Richards  of  architecture  said  they 
are  both  looking  forward  to  “the 
exciting,  efficient  designs  that  will 
result  from  the  competition.” 

Teams  of  engineering  and  architec 
ture  students  interested  in  entering  a 
design  should  speak  with  either 
Professor  John  Bonacci  of  engineering 
or  Professor  McMinn  of  architecture. 
The  deadline  for  entries  is  March  31, 
with  the  winning  team  being 
announced  April  16. 


SPADINA-BLOOR  THERAPY  CLINIC  928-9650 


Direct  Billing  to  Insurance  Companies  May  Apply 

344  Bloor  Street  West,  #404 

Therapeutic  massage  is  covered  under  most 
extended  and  car  insurances. 


SUNNYBROOK  & WOMEN’S  COLLEGE  HEALTH  SCIENCES  CENTRE 


OBSTETRICIAN  & GYNAECOLOGIST-IN-CHIEF 

Sunnvbrook  & Women's  College  Health  Sciences  Centre,  an  academic  centre  affiliated  with  the 
University  of  Toronto,  is  seeking  applicants  for  the  position  of  Obstetrician  & Gynaecologist-in-Chief. 


SPADINA-BLOOR  THERAPY  CLINIC  928-9650 


We  offer  a full  range  of  general  and  cosmetic  dental 
services.  Saturday  and  evening  appointments  and 
emergency  call  service  are  also  available. 


Dr.  Elon  Griffith 

25  Charles  St.  W.Toronto.  Ont.  M4Y  2R4 
[416]  923-3386 


Master  Card  & Visa  accepted 


DENTAL 


The  Department  of  Obstetrics  & Gynaecology  represents  a merger  of  the  respective  departments  at 
Sunnybrook  Health  Science  Centre  & Women's  College  Hospital.  It  offers  large  clinical  programmes  in 
qeneral  obstetrics,  general  gynaecology,  gynaecologic  oncology,  urogynaecology,  reproductive  biology 
and  laparoscopic  surgery.  It  provides  level  III  perinatal  care  for  Central  East  Ontario  as  part  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  Regional  Perinatal  Unit.  There  are  over  4,000  obstetrical  deliveries  annually.  The 
department  currently  conducts  basic  and  clinical  research  and  is  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Toronto 
Maternal  Infant  and  Reproductive  Health  Research  Unit  (MIRU)  under  the  auspices  of  the  Centre  for 
Research  in  Women’s  Health.  MIRU  enjoys  an  international  reputation  in  the  conduct  and  completion  of 
perinatal  clinical  trials. 

The  Department  of  Obstetrics  & Gynaecology  currently  has  28  faculty.  The  Department's  activities  in  peri- 
natology and  gynaecology  will  be  a priority  focus  in  the  newly-constituted  Sunnybrook  & Women's  College 
Health  Sciences  Centre.  The  department  maintains  strong  linkages  with  other  clinical  and  laboratory  pro- 
grammes, the  University  of  Toronto,  and  the  Regional  Women's  Health  Centre.  It  has  an  excellent  reputa- 
tion in  undergraduate,  postgraduate,  fellowship  training,  and  continuing  education. 

Consistent  with  the  overall  mission  of  Sunnybrook  & Women’s  College  Health  Sciences  Centre,  the 
department  focuses  on  the  health  of  women,  newborns  and  their  families. 

We  are  seeking  candidates  who  possess  strong  clinical,  research,  teaching,  organizational,  interper- 
sonal, and  collaborative  decision-making  skills.  Given  the  continuing  commitment  of  the  new  Health 
Sciences  Centre  to  obstetrics  and  gynaecology  and  a successful  candidate  with  motivation  and  overall 
vision,  we  anticipate  programmes  in  perinatology  and  gynaecology  of  international  standing. 

Within  the  University  of  Toronto,  we  offer  a competitive  salary  and  benefits  package  and  appropriate 
faculty  rank.  The  search  will  be  conducted  by  the  Board  of  the  Sunnybrook  & Women’s  College  Health 
Sciences  Centre  and  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Interested  applicants  should  submit  their  Curriculum  Vitae  and  the  names  of  three  referees  by 
November  30,  1998,  to: 


Ms.  Carol  Cowan  Levine,  Chair,  Search  Committee 
Chief  of  Obstetrics  & Gynaecology 
Sunnybrook  & Women's  College  Health  Sciences  Centre 
Women's  College  Site 
76  Grenville  Street,  Room  146 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1B2 
Fax:  (416)  323-6257 
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The  University  of  Toronto  has  a proud  record  of  giving  to  the  United  Way.  We  have 
consistently  ranked  among  the  top  donors  to  the  campaign  and  are  well  ahead  of  all 
other  educational  institutions.  Let's  keep  up  this  great  tradition! 


I 998  Campaign  Goals 
Increased  participation;  Raising  $570,000 


One  in  three  Torontonians  receive  help  annually  from  United  Way  agencies. 
That  means  the  United  Way  lends  a helping  hand  to  1.2  million  individuals  each  year. 

1 997  Campaign  Results 

$568,000  raised;  24%  participation  rate 


How  Your  Donation  to  the  United  Way  Helps 


$52 

$78 

$100 

$162 

$200 


Provides  two  newly  blind  adults  with  white  canes. 

Provides  one  homeless  person  with  a month  of  hot  lunches, 
winter  clothing  and  support. 

Allows  a senior  to  participate  in  a stroke  recovery  program  for  one  year. 
Provides  first  aid,  food,  and  emergency  blankets  to  one  home- 
less person  through  a street  health  van. 

Provides  21  low-income  school  children  with  a nutritious  morning 
snack  every  day  for  one  year  to  improve  their  ability  to  learn. 


$248  Provides  weekly  in-home  service  to  a frail,  elderly  senior 
for  one  month  to  help  them  live  independently  in  their 
home. 

$455  Provides  five  abused  women  and  their  children  with  dishes, 
utensils  and  supplies  to  help  them  set  up  a new  home. 

$1040  Provides  30  people  with  employment  counselling, 
resume  preparation,  job  referral  and  job  training 
placement. 


Where  the  money  comes  from... 


Where  the  money  goes... 


Employee  Campaigns, 
Payroll  Deductions 
61.6% 

’ 29.9% 

Special  Events  and 
Promotions  1.9% 

Direct  Response 
6.6% 


United  Way  Member 
Agencies  and  Community 
Initiatives  65.7% 

Agencies  in  Surrounding 
Regions  and  Donor 
Designations  Outside 
United  Way  21.1% 

Year  Round  Fund 
Raising  9.7% 


and 

United  Way  Programs  3.5  % 


Tax  Benefits 

Donations  to  United  Way  fully  qualify  for  charitable  tax  credits  provided  by  the  federal  and  provincial  governments.  Taxpayers  receive  a Federal  tax  credit  of  17% 
on  the  first  $200.00  of  total  charitable  giving,  and  29%  on  all  donations  in  excess  of  $200.00.  In  turn,  the  amount  of  federal  tax,  federal  surtax  and  provincial  tax 
you  owe  are  reduced  accordingly.  The  net  effect  of  these  tax  savings  of  up  to  50%  of  the  value  of  your  gift  — a very  substantial  saving! 


Tax  Savings  Generated  By  Charitable  Gifts 


Gift  Amount 

$100.00 

$250.00 

$500.00 

$1,000.00 

Federal  Tax  Credit 

17.00 

48.50 

121.00 

266.00 

Federal  Surtax  Reduction 

.51 

1.46 

3.63 

7.98 

Ontario  Tax  Reduction 

7.27 

20.73 

51.73 

113.72 

WwlS® 

Total  Tax  Credits 

$24.78 

$70.69 

$176.36 

$387.70 

Total  Cost  of  Gift 

$75.22 

$179.31 

$323.64 

$612.31 
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Making  a Difference 

by  Harvey  Anderson,  Professor  of  Nutritional  Sciences  and  Associate  Dean,  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  and  Dean  Dorothy  Pringle, 

Faculty  of  Nursing  — 1998  United  Way  Campaign  Co-chans 


The  University  of  Toronto  demonstrates  its 
collective  strength  in  many  ways.  It  is 
recognized  internationally  for  its  research 
contributions  and  the  quality  of  its  excellent  teach- 
ing programs.  But  all  of  this  is  accomplished  by 
its  members,  the  faculty,  staff  and  students. 

Through  the  United  Way,  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  that  the  University  is  made 
up  of  individuals  who  are  not  only  highly  ac- 
complished, but  are  individuals  with  compassion 
for  the  needs  of  those  less  fortunate  within  our 
own  community.  It  is  with  great  pride  that  we  ac- 
knowledge and  thank  faculty  and  staff  members 
for  their  past  contributions  and  continued  support. 
Last  year,  the  University  community  raised 
$568,000.  Although  one  in  four  members  of  the 
U of  T community  donated  to  the  United  Way, 
one  in  three  Torontonians  received  help  from 
the  United  Way.  Our  goal  for  the  1998  campaign 
is  to  raise  $570,000  and  increase  our  overall  par- 
ticipation rate.  These  goals  are  attainable  if  ev- 
eryone who  donated  last  year  gives  a few  dollars 
more  per  month,  while  new  donors  begin  an  an- 
nual tradition  of  giving  to  the  United  Way. 

You  may  designate  your  gift  by  means  of  ser- 
vice areas  such  as  Helping  People  to  Overcome 
Addictions.  You  may  also  designate  your  gift  to 
your  favourite  charity.  If  it  is  not  part  of  the 
United  Way  family  of  agencies,  you  can  direct  your 
contribution  by  recording  the  registered  charity 


number  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  top  copy  of  your 
United  Way  pledge  form. 

If  you  work  at  U of  T at  Mississauga  or  live  out- 
side of  Greater  Toronto,  you  may  designate  your 
gift  to  the  Peel  Region  or  other  United  Way 
campaigns.  For  those  of  you  who  are  able  to 
make  large  donations,  we  encourage  you  to  con- 
sider pledging  a leadership  gift  of  $1,000  or  more. 
The  University  also  has  its  own  “Honour  Roll  of 
donors  who  pledge  $500  or  more. 

This  year  you  will  receive  a direct  mailing  of 
your  pledge  form  from  the  United  Way.  You  can 
return  the  form  to  your  local  canvasser  in  a sealed 
envelope,  or  to  the  1998  United  Way  Staff/Faculty 
Campaign,  Faculty  of  Nursing,  50  St.  George 
Street.  Whatever  your  decision,  please  return 
your  pledge  form  as  it  is  the  only  way  that  your 
canvasser  can  tell  if  you  have  been  contacted. 
Your  local  canvasser  is  there  to  provide  you  with 
the  information  you  may  require  and  to  raise 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  our  campaign. 

The  U of  T has  an  impressive  record  of  com- 
mitment to  the  United  Way.  Through  our  cam- 
paign the  University  has  shown  the  concern  we 
hold  for  our  community.  We  hope  that  all 
University  faculty  and  staff  will  continue  this 
great  tradition  of  caring.  Please  show  our  collec- 
tive strength  again  through  generous  contributions 
to  the  United  Way  campaign.  We  do  make  a 
difference  in  so  many  ways. 


Helped  Back 
on  His  Feet 


Sitting  recently  in  a restaurant,  Rene 
Meshake  saw  a homeless  person 
walk  by  and  it  suddenly  struck  home 
how  far  he  had  come.  There  he  was,  en- 
joying a nice  dinner,  but  just  a few  years 
ago,  the  person  outside  the  window  was 
him. 

Rene  spent  a lot  of  time  at  Queen  and 
Bathurst  drunk  on  Chinese  cooking  wine, 
wrestling  with  a burning  rage.  That’s 
where  Alex  Jacobs,  a street  patrol  work- 
er from  Na-Me-Res  (Native  men’s 
Residence),  a United  Way  agency,  found 
Rene  and  persuaded  him  to  go  into  detox 


and  then  Na-Me-Res.  Through  Na-Me- 
Res,  Rene  learned  about  his  Ojibway 
heritage  and  began  to  understand  that 
his  rage  was  caused  by  sexual  abuse  he 
suffered  at  an  Indiana  residential 
school. 

Since  those  days,  Rene  has  developed  an 
artistic  talent  he  didn’t  know  he  had  and 
he  and  his  wife  opened  Catfish  Studio  in 
Guelph  to  showcase  his  artwork. 

Rene  is  thankful  for  his  successes  and 
the  help  he  received  from  Na-Me-Res 
and  United  Way.  Rene  says,  “I  couldn’t 
have  done  it  alone.” 


Helping  a Teen’s  Dream 
Take  Wing 


Ingrid  Campbell,  17,  dreams  of  flying. 
But  when  she  decided  to  persuade  a 
career  as  a pilot  she  found  every  job 
involved  math.  “I’ve  always  had  a problem 
with  math,”  says  Ingrid  who  failed  Grade 
1 1 math  last  year.  “I’m  very  weak  in  it  and 
I have  to  work  hard  at  it.” 

She  turned  to  East  Scarborough  Boys’  & 
Girls’  Club  — a United  Way  member 
agency  for  help.  The  club  offers  a variety 
of  programs,  including  a tutoring  and 
mentoring  program  that  recruits  tutors 
from  universities  and  the  community  and 
matches  them  with  students  needing  help 
in  a particular  area. 

Through  the  tutoring  program,  Ingrid 


met  Nigel  Francis.  Nigel.,  27,  has  been  a I 
volunteer  tutor  for  the  club  for  the  past  two  ; 
years.  “I  really  like  working  with  kids  so  j 
I went  to  United  Way  and  that’s  how  I | 
found  out  about  the  program,”  says  Nigel,  j 
Ingrid  and  Nigel  met  once  a week  ; 
throughout  the  school  year  for  approxi-  ; 
mately  an  hour  each  session.  “I’m  stronger  • 
in  math  now  and  I’m  a little  bit  more  con-  ; 
fident  doing  problem,”  says  Ingrid.  “Now  ; 
I’m  studying  to  become  a pilot  and  this  ; 
summer,  if  I get  accepted,  I get  to  take  a ; 
course  and  get  my  licence.” 

Condensed  from  the  Toronto  Sun,  November  7,  • 
1997 
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Questions  Frequently  Asked 


Qi  When  was  United  Way  formed? 

A:  The  first  United  Way  was  created  in  Denver,  Colorado  in  1887.  In 
Toronto,  the  first  federated  fundraising  effort  for  community  services 
was  launched  in  1918.  The  name  changed  several  times  over  the  years, 
ranging  from  community  Chest,  to  Red  Feather,  to  United  Appeal. 
In  1956,  business,  labour  and  community  leaders  joined  forces  to  found 
the  present  day  United  Way  of  Greater  Toronto.  Since  1956,  United 
Way  of  Greater  Toronto  has  raised  $966,100,000. 

Qi,  What  are  United  Way’s  fundraising  and  administration  costs? 

A:  United  Way  of  Greater  Toronto  is  a North  American  leader  in  cost- 
efficient  fund  raising.  Only  four  cents  out  of  every  donor  dollar  is  used 
for  administration  and  nine  cents  covers  fundraising  costs.  United  Way 
keeps  costs  low  through  the  support  of  more  than  20,000  volunteers 
and  by  leveraging  donated  services  and  supplies. 

Qj.  Does  United  Way  solicit  donation  of  goods  and  services? 

A:  Wherever  possible,  United  Way  request  donations  of  goods  and 
services  in  order  to  minimize  operating  costs.  Donations  include: 

• printed  material  design  and  advertising  creative  services; 

• free  advertising  space  and  air  time  from  numerous  newspapers, 
radio  and  TV  stations; 

• legal  services  from  Fraser  &,  Beatty;  auditing  services  from  KPMG; 

• loaned  representatives  and  loaned  processors  — 77  employees  from 
various  organizations,  loaned  to  us  for  the  duration  of  our  fall  campaign; 
free  campaign  courier  services  from  Purolator  Courier. 

Ql  What  is  the  Imagine  Campaign? 

A:  The  Imagine  Campaign  is  a national  program  sponsored  by  the 
Canadian  Centre  for  Philanthropy.  Its  goals  is  to  increase  corporate 
and  individual  giving  and  encourage  voluntarism  across  Canada. 


How  do  I volunteer  with  United  Way  or  one  of  its  member  agencies? 

A:  If  you  want  to  volunteer  with  United  Way,  just  call  359-2094  or  777- 
2001.  If  you  wish  to  volunteer  with  one  of  United  Way’s  member 
agencies  call  the  Volunteer  Centre  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  at 
961-6888. 

Qi  What  is  Areawide? 

A:  Areawide  is  a partnership  involving  five  United  Ways  in  the  GTA 
to  provide  better  service  to  large  organisation  that  run  workplace 
campaigns  in  locations  across  Peel  Region,  York  Region,  Ajax- 
Pickering,  Oakville  and  Metro  Toronto.  Campaigns  are  jointly  ser- 
viced by  these  five  United  Ways  and  the  money  raised  is  distribut- 
ed according  to  a set  formula.  You  may  designate  your  gift  to  any 
specific  region. 

I 

Q^  How  many  agencies  does  United  Way  fund? 

A:  United  Way  of  Greater  Toronto  provides  funding  to  200  agencies 
in  Toronto.  United  Way  funds  an  additional  144  agencies/programs 
through  the  Areawide  campaign.  United  Way  member  agencies  re- 
ceive funding  from  United  Way  every  year,  subject  to  being  re- 
viewed and  approved  by  a panel  of  trained  volunteers.  Short-term 
grants  include  Action  Grants,  which  build  the  capacity  of  people 
to  care  for  themselves  and  Winter  Relief  Grants  for  emergency 
services  to  the  homeless.  United  Way’s  two  partners  are  Labour 
Community  Services  and  the  Red  Cross. 

Qi  Can  donors  direct  their  donations? 

A:  Yes,  donors  can  direct  their  donations  to  any  of  United  Way’s  12  areas 
of  service  or  to  a specific  United  Way  agency.  Through  the  Donor 
Choice  Program,  United  Way  donors  can  also  direct  donations  to  any 
registered  charity  in  Canada. 


From  Gloom  to  Joy 


Just  five  months  before  their  50th  wedding  an- 
niversary, May  Maquire’s  husband  died.  “It  was 
a very  sad  time  for  me,”  said  May,  “because  we 
dearly  loved  each  other.” 

When  she  became  depressed,  her  family  intro- 
duced her  to  Central  and  Norther  Support  Services 
or  CANES  — a United  Way  member  agency. 
CANES  is  a non-profit  organization  in  Etobicoke 
that  works  with  seniors  to  help  them  remain  in 
their  own  homes. 


“I  went  to  the  seniors’  group  and  for  the  last  six 
years  CANES  has  been  helping  me  around  the 
house,”  said  May,  now  79. 

Today,  May  is  not  only  a client  of  CANES,  she 
is  also  a volunteer.  “I  enjoy  my  life  now  because  I 
feel  I’m  giving  something  back,”  May  said.  “On  the 
whole,  without  CANES  and  United  Way  I don’t 
think  I would  be  alive  today  — really  and  truly.” 

Condensed from  the  Toronto  Sun,  October  31, 1997 


Agency  Helped  Ease  the  Pain 


When  Bethany  Morris  was  two  days 
old,  doctors  said  her  life  was  likely 
already  half  over.  With  a ruptured 
bowel  and  collapsed  kidney  and  lungs,  doctors  gave 
the  newborn  baby  girl  little  chance  of  surviving 
more  than  another  48  hours.  Her  mother,  Peggy, 
however,  refused  to  give  up  hope.  “I  never  thought 
that  she  was  going  to  die,”  she  said.  The  little 
fighter  pulled  through  but  was  diagnosed  three 
months  later  with  a blood  disease  — sickle  cell 
anemia. 

Unprepared  for  the  stress  and  challenge  that 
comes  with  raising  a child  with  special  needs,  Peggy 
sought  help  at  the  Macaulay  Child  Development 


Centre.  The  United  Way  agency  provides  inte- 
grated child  care  programs  for  children  with  special 
needs. 

From  arranging  school  transportation  and  play 
groups  for  Bethany  to  providing  special  private 
home  daycare,  Macaulay’s  has  become  an  anchor 
of  support  for  the  Morris  family. 

Although  four-year-old  Bethany’s  life  is  still  filled 
with  hospitals  and  hardships,  her  pain  has  been 
eased  through  the  efforts  of  the  centre  and  United 
Way.  “They’re  wonderful,  and  so  good  to  me,” 
Peggy  said. 

Condensed from  the  Toronto  Star,  October  29, 1996 


All  pledge  cards  should  be  returned  to  your  canvasser  or  to:  1998  United  Way  Staff/Faculty  Campaign,  University  of  Toronto, 
Faculty  of  Nursing,  50  St.  George  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M5S  3H4.  Inquiries:  Anne  Fleet:  777-2001,  ext  373 
Ken  English:  777-2001,  ext.  365  / Suzette  Strong:  359-2077  or  E-mail:  Suzette@uwgtorg 
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VOLUNTEERS  MAKE  ALL  THE  DIFFERENCE 

United  Way  Canvassers  for  1998  Campaign 


FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 

Ida  Ferrinho,  Office  of  the  Dean 
Angie  Calabrese,  Registrar’s  Office 
Sandra  Ransingh,  Anthropology 
Toni  Young,  Astronomy 
Memoree  Schafer,  Botany 
Penny  Ashcroft- Moore,  Chemistry 
Ann-Marie  Matti,  Classics 
Lisa  MacTavish,  Commerce 
Martha  Hendricks,  Computer  Science/ 

Systems  Research 
Celia  Sevilla,  East  Asian  Studies 
John  Munro,  Economics 
Greig  Henderson,  English 
Joanne  Wainman,  Fine  Art 
Bob  Taylor,  French 
Donna  Jeynes,  Geography 
Silvana  Papaleo,  Geology 

Monica  Lang,  Germanic  Languages  8c  Literature 

Vicki  Dingillo,  History 

Gloria  Cerrnivivo,  Italian  Studies 

Jack  Chambers,  Linguistics 

Nadia  Villani,  Mathematics 

T.B.A.,  Near  8c  Middle  Eastern  Civilizations 

Margaret  Robb,  Philosophy 

Robert  Logan,  Physics 

Nelson  Wiseman,  Political  Science 

Ann  Lang,  Psychology 

Marilyn  Colaso,  Religious  Studies 

Donna  Orwin,  Slavic  Languages  8c  Literature 

Tina  Kovac,  Sociology 

Rosinda  Raposo  and  Stephen  Rupp, 

Spanish  8c  Portuguese 
David  Andrews,  Statistics 
Peter  Thinh,  Zoology 

COLLEGES: 

T.B.A.,  Innis 

Pat  Kennedy,  Massey 

Sally  Walker  and  Christopher  Sparks,  New 

Brian  Ruttan,  Trinity 

Marty  Williams,  University 

Lynn  Welsh,  Victoria 

Barbara  Sutton,  Woodsworth 

John  Floyd  and  Christine  Capewell, 

University  of  Toronto  at  Mississauga 
C.K.  Govind,  Cynthia  Bishop,  Shelley  Crawford, 
University  of  Toronto  at  Scarborough 

ENGINEERING: 

Ida  Abert,  Aerospace  Studies 

Merle  Lord,  Biomedical 

Arlene  Fillatre,  Chemical 

Eva  Kuhn,  Civil 

Jacqueline  Isaac,  Dean’s  Office 

Teresa  Miniaci,  Faculty  Office 

Marius  Paraschivoiu,  Mechanical  8c  Industrial 

Isobel  McKone,  Metallurgy  8c  Material  Sciences 

MEDICINE: 

T.B.A.,  Faculty  and  Dean’s  Office 
; Linda  Leslie,  Anaesthesia 
: Beblan  Soorae,  Anatomy  8c  Cell  Biology 
I Norah  Rankin,  Banting  8c  Best  Centre 
j Sandy  Grant,  Banting  8c  Best  Department 
of  Medical  Research 
! Anna  Vanek,  Biochemistry 
; Shirley  Ng,  Clinical  Sciences  Division 
j Diana  Hiesl,  Comparative  Medicine 
; Sandra  Leith,  Office  of  Continuing  Medical  Education 
I T.B.A.,  Family  8c  Community  Medicine 
i Shan  Damji,  Health  Administration/ 

I Hospital  Management  Research  Unit 
j Joanne  Lacey,  Centre  for  Health  Promotion 


Sharon  Brown,  Immunology 

Julia  Bella,  Laboratory  Medicine  8c  Pathobiology 

Kathleen  Smith,  Medical  Genetics  8c  Microbiology 

Gina  Sciortino,  Medical  Imaging 

Janette  Campbell,  Nutritional  Sciences 

Sylvia  Bailey,  Obstetrics  8c  Gynaecology 

Christine  Kreutzer,  Occupational  8c  Physical  Therapy 

Joan  Stulac  and  Marilyn  Okada, 

Occupational  8c  Environmental  Health  Unit 
Syed  Hasany,  Ophthalmology 
Sally  Garner,  Otolaryngology 
Anna  Capizzano,  Paediatrics 
Deszo  Kadar,  Pharmacology 
Rita  Seto,  Playfair  Neuroscience  Unit 
Connie  Drummond  and  Julie  Weedmark,  Physiology 
Eva  Wong,  Psychiatry,  The  Clarke  Institute 
Catherine  Chalin,  Public  Health  Sciences 
Vijay  Chetty,  Radiation  Oncology 
Marjorie  Sugden,  Research  in  Neurodegenerative  Diseases 
Tina  Abbatino,  Speech  Pathology 
Linda  Dann,  Surgery  and  Biomedical  Communications 
Joanne  Jamieson,  Teaching  Labs 

Please  be  kind 
to  your  canvasser. 


OTHER  FACULTIES: 

Donna  Crossan,  Dentistry 
Ian  Kennedy,  Forestry 
Anne  Rae,  Law  Library 
Ralph  Scane,  Law 
Joe  Cox,  Information  Studies 
Katherine  Davis,  Jenny  Hwang,  Anna  Hoy, 
and  Gabriella  Kampouris,  Management 
Jenny  Green,  Music 
Gail  Donner,  Nursing 

Jane  Goodlet,  Amelia  Nanni,  Mary  Macri,  Mary  Howes, 
Diane  Granato,  Harjit  Bains,  OISE/UT 
Julie  Koehne  and  Lalitha  Raman- Wilms,  Pharmacy 
Sharon  Bradley  and  Larry  Leith, 

Physical  Health  and  Education 


Please  submit  your  completed 
pledge  forms  by  Wednesday, 
November  1 1 . 

CAMPAIGN  1998 

' A.  M Mfl 

The  University  of  Toronto  has  a 
proud  record  of  giving  to  the 
United  Way.  We  have 
consistently  ranked  among  the 
top  1 0 employee  donors  and  are 
well  ahead  of  all  other 
educational  institutions.  Let’s 
keep  up  this  great  tradition! 

1 998  Campaign  Goals: 
Increasing  overall  participation 
Raising  $570,000 

1997  Campaign  Results: 

24  percent  participation  rate 
Raised  $568,  000 


T.B.A.,  Social  Work 

Judith  Mills,  University  of  Toronto  Schools 

CENTRES,  INSTITUTES  & SCHOOLS: 

Komala  Prabhakar  and  Carla  Vitoria, 

Architecture,  Landscape,  and  Design 
Margaret  Fukunaga,  Canadian  Institute 
for  Theoretical  Astrophysics 
Jan  Pelletier,  Child  Study 

Joan  Allen,  Computer  Systems  Research  Institute 
Anne  Marie  Brinsmead,  Continuing  Studies 
Rita  Donelan,  Criminology 
Louella  Massey,  Drama  Centre 
Mona  Elhaddad,  Environmental  Studies 
Iva  Berlekovic,  Graduate  Studies 
Muna  Salloum,  Institute  for  the  History 
8c  Philosophy  of  Science  8c  Technology 
Hilary  Shelton,  Industrial  Relations 
Grace  Desa,  Medieval  Studies 
Sharon  Bolt,  Policy  Analysis 

ADMINISTRATION  & STUDENT  SERVICES: 

Sally  Conner,  Administrative  Management  Services 

Jerri  George,  Admissions  and  Awards 

T.B.A.,  Alumni  and  Development 

T.B.A.,  Career  Centre 

T.B.A.,  Comptroller’s  Office 

Clara  Pereira,  Computing  8c  Network  Services 

Ronna  Bloom,  Counselling  8c  Learning  Skills 

Liza  Salvador,  Development  8c  University  Relations 

Vinkent  Pang,  Environmental  Health  and  Safety 

Phil  Garment  and  the  Facilities  8c  Services  team: 

Ancil  Kashetsky,  Administration  8c  Services 
Len  Paris,  Campus  Police 
Maria  Da  Silva,  Caretaking  Services 
Keith  Robinson,  Grounds  Services 
Leslie  Barcza,  Mail  Services 
Dave  Aquilina,  Property  Managment,  Design  8c 
Construction 

Alex  Maclsaac,  Parking  Services 
Steve  Miszuk,  Trade  Services 
Bob  Ross,  Utilities  Division 
Jack  Dimond,  Governing  Council 
Amy  Butcher,  Hart  House 
Maria  Vila,  Health  Services 
Arlene  Clemen,  Housing  Service 
Vincent  Pang,  Human  Resources 
Evan  Apsit,  Internal  Audit 
Morgan  Ewen,  International  Student  Centre 
Iris  Neher,  Information  Commons 
Joanna  Davis,  Labour  Relations 
Gabriela  Bravo,  Darlene  Kent,  Vidya  Mahadeo,  Library 
Marie  Charpentier,  President’s  Office 
Margaret  MacAulay,  Public  Affairs 
Patricia  Marchitelli,  Psychiatric  Services 
Rose  Stina,  Space  Management 
Cindy  Tom-Lee,  Special  Services  to  Disabled  Persons 
Kitty  Cheung,  Statistics,  Records  8c  Convocation 
Susan  Addario,  Office  of  Student  Affairs 
Zev  Singer,  Student  Information  Services 
Florence  Silver,  Office  of  Student  Recruitment 
Barbara  Lew,  Transitional  Year  Program 
Julie  Primrose,  U of  T Bookstore 
Katheryn  Laub,  U of  T Press 

Maila  Doloroso,  VP  — Development  8c  University  Relations 

Harjit  Bains,  VP — Human  Resources 

Linda  Garment,  VP  — Planning  8c  Registrar 

Adriana  Koufis,  VP  8c  Provost 

T.B.A.,  VP  — Research  8c  International  Relations 

* We  apologize  for  any  omissions  as  we  are  still  actively 
recruiting  canvassers. 
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Jungle  Lab 


Hundreds  of  interesting  discoveries  made  in  Viet  Nam  rain  forest 

By  Michah  Rynor 


IT  IS,  IN  A WORD,  OVERWHELMING.  WHILE  MOST 
scientists  and  researchers  spend  their  lives  looking 
for  one  elusive  discovery,  Professor  Doug  Currie  of 
zoology  makes  them  by  the  handful.  Handful  of  bugs, 
that  is. 

A leading  entomologist,  Currie  is  always  making 
unique  finds.  It  helps  that  his  laboratory  is  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a Vietnamese  rain  forest  that  has  more  life  forms 
living  in  a square  foot  than  most  places  have  in  an 
entire  mile. 

Currie  points  out  that  Viet  Nam  is  one  of  the  few 
places  on  Earth  where  you  can  still  find  mammals,  reptiles 
and  many,  many  insects  completely  unknown  to  science. 
His  main  interest  is  in  the  caddisfly,  a moth-like  insect 
related  to  the  butterfly  that  has  over  10,000  known 
species  worldwide.  What’s  particularly  fascinating  to 
Currie  and  other  scientists  about  these  bugs  is  that 
sometime  in  their  evolution  they  found  a way  to  con- 
struct shelters  — some  carried  on  their  backs  or 
attached  to  rocks  — to  protect  themselves  while  still  in 
their  vulnerable  larvae  stage. 

Depending  on  the  caddisfly,  these  “homes”  can 
resemble  tusks,  tubes  or  even  small  log  cabins  made  of 
sticks.  These  shelters  are  very  important  to  the  food 
chain  because  they  not  only  protect  them  from  the  ele- 
ments but  also  from  predators  such  as  waterfowl  that 
eat  the  caddisflies. 

From  one  trip  to  Viet  Nam  alone,  Currie  will  return 
to  his  laboratory  at  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  with 
thousands  of  caddisfly  specimens  as  well  as  coundess 
other  insects  which  he  sends  to  researchers  around  the 
world.  These  will  take  years  to  study  and  classify  and  he 
is  only  too  aware  of  the  urgency  of  his  research.  “Quite 
likely  many  of  these  insects  will  have  vanished  from  the 
planet  by  the  time  we  get  around  to  identifying  them.” 
An  expert  on  biodiversity,  Currie  says  that  the  extinc- 
tion of  even  a few  insects  can  have  major  consequences 
for  a nation’s  environmental  well-being. 

Viet  Nam,  he  notes,  is  a treasure  trove  of  unidenti- 
fied insects  but  there  is  the  constant  frustration  that 
species  are  being  lost  at  a horrifying  rate  due  to  the 


slash-and-burn  farming  techniques  of  a hungry 
population. 

This  tiny  country,  home  to  74  million  people,  is  one 
of  the  most  impoverished  in  the  world.  With  such  an 
exploding  birthrate,  it’s  not  hard  to  understand  why  the 
government  is  more  concerned  with  feeding  its  citizens 
than  in  protecting  fragile  ecosystems. 

“I’m  almost  afraid  to  go  back,”  says  Currie  who  has 
made  five  trips  there  since  1994.  “The  forests  are  being 
denuded  so  quickly  that  you  don’t  know  what  you’ll  be 
returning  to.  Even  the  few  national  parks  that  have 
been  set  up  are  being  exploited.”  The  country,  he  adds, 
has  a very  decentralized  form  of  government  which 
makes  it  difficult  for  federal  politicians  to  have  any 
environmental  control  over  provincial  governments. 

Currie,  a co-teacher  of  a field  course  entitled 
Biodiversity  and  Ecology  in  Indo-China,  selects  12 
students  from  this  and  other  universities  for  these 
treks.  While  it’s  an  eye-opening  experience  for  them  — 
all  students  make  their  own  unique  biological  discover- 
ies — living  conditions  are  harsh.  At  one  village  house 
they  had  the  choice  of  sleeping  over  a pigpen  or  a 
chicken  coop.  The  forests  themselves  are  home  to 
tigers,  rhinoceros,  parasites,  venomous  snakes  and 
insects  — as  well  as  unexploded  land  mines. 

Add  to  this  the  soaring  tropical  temperatures  and 
daily  rainfall  and  you  have  what  some  might  describe  as 
the  classroom  from  hell.  But  Currie  says  his  students 
are  given  extensive  orientation  meetings  to  prepare 
them  for,  what  he  calls,  a once-in-a-lifetime  experi- 
ence. “How  often  can  a student  travel  to  class  on  the 
back  of  an  elephant?”  he  says,  laughing. 

The  “American  War,”  as  the  Vietnamese  call  it, 
left  more  than  just  land  mines  behind.  Seventy-two 
million  litres  of  Agent  Orange  were  dropped  on  the 
countryside  to  destroy  Viet  Cong  hiding  places.  “This 
chemical  wiped  out  17  per  cent  of  southern  Viet  Nam’s 
natural  vegetation,”  Currie  says. 

But  the  country  has  healed  in  places.  “I  was  taking 
water  specimens  from  a lovely  pond  when  the  locals 
told  me  it  was  actually  a bomb  crater.” 


WOODSWORTH  COLLEGE 
ANNUAL  FALL  LECTURE 

VIOLENCE  IN  CANADA: 
BORDERING  ON  PANIC 

PROFESSOR  ROSEMARY  GARTNER 
DIRECTOR,  CENTRE  OF  CRIMINOLOGY 

All  members  of  the  University  of  Toronto  community 
are  most  welcome  to  attend. 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1998 
7:00  p.m. 

Moot  Court 

Flavelle  House,  Faculty  of  Law 
78  Queen’s  Park 

Wine  & Cheese  Reception  Follows  Lecture 

(416)  978-4197 


The  Household  Science  and  Nutritional  Sciences 
Alumni  Association 
University  of  Toronto 

Presents  the 

25th  ANNUAL  EDNA  W.  PARK  LECTURE 

by 

DR . WALTER  C WILLETT 

Professor  and  Chair,  Department  of  Nutrition 
Harvard  School  of  Public  Health 


DIET  AND  HEART  DISEASE: 
NEW  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  PREVENTION 

Tuesday,  November  10,  1998 
5:00  p.m. 

Hart  House  Theatre 


Admission  Free 

(^Reception  to  follow  in  the  <3 Music  UAoom,  Qptazt  3? 'Couse 


An  Act  of 
Remembrance 

at 

The  Soldiers’ Tower 
Hart  House  Circle 

Wednesday, 
November  11th.  1998 
at  10:30  a.m. 

Carillon 

Hart  House  Chorus 
directed  by  John  Tuttle 

\ • 

Last  Post  and  Reveille 
will  be  sounded 

• Reception  in  Hart  House 
following  the  service 

• The  Memorial  Room  will  be  open 
to  visitors  following  the  service  until  3:00  p.m. 

• Piper 

Arranged  by  the  Soldiers’Tower  Committee,  University  ofToronto  Alumni  Association 
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Hart  House  is  a fixture  on  the  U of T 
landscape  and  represents  the  epitome  of 
“student  experience”;  it  began  with  a single 
fabulous  act  of  philanthropy  and  is  now  looking  out- 
ward for  new  friends  to  further  its  founders’  vision. 

Most  members  of  the  campus  community  know 
the  history  of  the  house:  conceived  by  Vincent 
Massey  as  the  cultural  and  social  centre  for  U of  T 
male  students  and  constructed  with  funds  from  the 
Massey  family  foundation,  the  building  opened  in 
1919.  Its  unique  character  has  been  captured  in 
stone  by  the  Prayer  of  the  Founders,  located  inside 
the  east  doors:  “the  members  of  Hart  House  may 
discover  within  its  walls  the  true  education  that  is  to 
be  found  in  good  fellowship,  in  friendly  disputation 
and  debate,  in  the  conversation  of  wise  and  earnest 
men...” 

But  just  because  the  words  inscribed  in  stone 
have  lasted  through  the  decades  doesn’t  mean  they 
necessarily  have  relevance  today.  Margaret 
Hancock,  warden  of  Hart  House,  says  that  like  any 
number  of  other  campus  institutions  Hart  House 
has  had  to  continually  reinvent  itself,  most  notably 
in  1972  when  it  admitted  female  members.  These 
days  its  challenges  include  a climate  of  straitened 
public  finance,  leading  in  recent  years  to  the  separa- 
tion of  house  operations  from  the  university’s  oper- 
ating budget.  Connected  to  this  is  the  need  for  the 
house  to  define  and  realize  its  own  plans  and  finan- 
cial goals. 

Until  1995-96  Hart  House  received  more  than 
$750,000  annually  in  subsidies  from  U of  T’s  bud- 
get. Now  the  house  is  fully  funded  by  mandatory 
student  fees  supplemented  by  senior  members’  fees, 
hospitality  services  revenue  and  donations.  As 
tuition  rises,  Hancock  says,  it  is  unrealistic  to 
believe  that  student  fees  alone  will  be  enough  to  cover  main- 
tenance and  programming.  “Hart  House  needs  the  support  of 
alumni  and  friends  to  keep  the  building  going.” 

Through  fund  raising  Hancock  hopes  to  realize  at  least 
some  of  its  long-term  goals:  access  above  the  first  floor  for 
members  with  disabilities;  the  restoration  of  the  Great  Hall 
and  other  maintenance;  renovation  of  the  Hart  House  Farm; 
preservation  of  the  art  collection;  and  endowed  funds  for 
clubs,  committees  and  student  scholarships.  Hancock  would 


Selling  the  House 


Hart  House  moves  into  a marketing  age  as  a new  era  begins 


ethic.  From  the  student-run  Board  of  Stewards  on 
down,  the  house  continues  to  rely  on  the  freely 
provided  effort  of  its  members  to  function. 
Volunteers  like  Liam  Mitchell,  the  Scarborough 
representative  on  the  Board  of  Stewards,  say  reju- 
venating the  house  should  never  be  seen  as  solely 
a problem  for  the  staff. 

“Students  really  need  to  step  up  and  take  the 
reins,”  says  Mitchell.  “Any  new  directions  we  take 
need  to  be  organized  and  run  by  the  students,  with 
the  staff’s  assistance,  if  we  want  to  truly  fulfil  the 
mission  of  Hart  House.” 

Not  everyone’s  a volunteer,  of  course.  Heading 
up  fundraising  efforts  is  recently  hired  public 
relations  and  development  officer  Christine 
Campbell.  Campbell  says  bringing  attention  to 
Hart  House  is  less  about  establishing  an  identi- 
ty and  more  about  getting  the  word  out.  She 
sees  her  job  as  primarily  one  of  communication: 
with  alumni,  with  students,  with  the  greater 
community'. 

But  Hancock  and  Campbell  have  even  bigger 
goals.  “The  house  needs  to  be  for  all  students  on 
campus,”  Campbell  says.  “It’s  important  that  as 
many  people  as  possible  be  engaged,  that  all 
50,000  feel  they  are  members  of  this  place.” 

That  means  finding  new  ways  of  contributing  to 
U ofT’s  “student  experience,”  in  addition  to  its  his- 
toric responsibilities.  Hancock  is  hopeful  the  house 
can  be  of  service  in  the  university’s  recent  search  for 
more  club  and  religious  space  for  students.  She  is 
investigating  how  to  provide  some  of  the  200  stu- 
dent clubs  with  mailboxes  and  a place  for  members 
to  work  in  order  to  keep  Hart  House  at  both  the 
figurative  and  literal  centre  of  campus  life. 

These  kinds  of  plans  are  in  line  with  the 
founders’  vision,  not  opposed  to  it,  Campbell  insists.  Vincent 
Massey  was  an  incredible  visionary,”  she  says.  “All  the  things 
he  talks  about  [in  the  Prayer  of  the  Founders]  feel  very 
relevant  to  Hart  House  today.” 

Hancock  agrees.  “When  I became  warden,  I was  anticipat- 
ing making  some  changes,  ‘bringing  Hart  House  into  the  21st 
century.’  But  I had  to  really  slow  down  and  learn  the  wisdom 
of  that  founders’  prayer.  Their  vision  still  works,  and  works 
quite  brilliantly.” 


BY  BRUCE  ROLSTON 


also  like  to  see  an  endowed  visitorship  at  the  house,  giving  a 
year  of  residence  to  an  in-house  mentor. 

Successful  fund  raising,  Hancock  says,  “would  allow  us  to 
feel  confident  of  our  future.”  She’s  not  ready  to  wait  for 
another  Vincent  Massey  to  come  along,  either.  While  she’s 
hoping  some  “champions”  will  emerge,  she  wants  a broad- 
based  fundraising  campaign  as  inclusive  and  welcoming  as 
Hart  House  itself. 

Perhaps  its  biggest  asset  is  the  house’s  strong  volunteer 


Department  of  History 

University  of  Toronto 


RICHARD  WHITE 

Department  of  History,  Stanford  University 

November  10,  1998  — 6 pm 

The  Middle  Ground  and 
Transnational  History: 

The  Blurred  Boundaries  of 
Colonial  North  America 

Koffler  Institute  for  Pharmacy  Management 
569  Spadina  Avenue,  Room  108 

November  11,  1998  — 2 pm 
Canada,  the  United  States 
and  Transnational  History 

Upper  Library,  Massey  College 
4 Devonshire  Place 

Open  to  the  public. 

For  more  information  call  (416)  978-3365 


OCTOBER  27 

Canadian  Organic  Growers  asks  the  question: 
"Can  Organic  Farming  Feed  the  World?" 

Room  245 

Great  Lakes  United  talks  about 
"Property  Rights  and  Environmental  Protection" 
Room  246 

OCTOBER  29 
Friends  of  the  Earth  presents 
"Triage  for  Trees:  Saving  the  Urban  Forest" 
Room  245 

Preservation  of  Agricultural  Lands  Society  discusses 
"Saving  Tender  Fruitlands" 

Room  246 

NOVEMBER  3 

Nuclear  Awareness  Project  presents 
"Green  Energy  Options  for  Ontario" 

Room  245 

Sierra  Club  of  Canada  presents  its  new 
Municipal  Groundwater  Quality  Study 
Room  246 


Earth  Appeal  • Secours-Terre 

Cooperative  Fundraising  for  the  Environment 

People  helping  people  help  the  earth 
www.earthappeal.org 


Jimmy  Hendrix 
River  Phoenix 


James  Dean 
Janis  Joplin 
Christina  Onassis 


(Just  a few 
people  who 
could  have  really 
used  our 
services!) 


Healthy 

Lifestyle 

Network 
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Description  of 
Deaf  culture  flawed 

In  her  Forum  article,  Beverly 
Biderman  professes  to  explain  Deaf 
culture  to,  no  doubt,  an  imagined 
audience  of  hearing  professionals 
who  will  take  her  words  at  face  value 
(Making  Sense  of  Deaf  Culture, 
Forum,  Sept.  28). 

As  a member  of  the  university 
community  — I am  now  studying  for 
my  PhD,  having  also  completed  my 
bachelors  and  master’s  degrees  at 
U of  T — as  a culturally  Deaf  indi- 
vidual and  as  a childhood  cochlear 
implant  survivor,  I challenge 
Biderman’s  description  of  Deaf 
culture. 

In  her  article  Biderman  appeals  to 
the  worst  instincts  of  her  audience. 
While  paying  lip  service  to  sign  lan- 
guage, she  also  states  that  “I  do  not 
use”  it,  as  if  that  were  an  accomplish- 
ment worthy  of  applause.  She 
reports  the  objections  to  childhood 
cochlear  implants  made  by  some 
Deaf  individuals,  tacitly  anticipating 
her  audience’s  reactions  of  shock  and 
disgust;  she  confesses  that  she  is 
“saddened  and  ...  embarrassed”  by 
such  assertions  as  the  Canadian 
Cultural  Society  for  the  Deaf’s  that 
childhood  cochlear  implant  surgery 
is  “a  form  of  genocide.” 

I am  neither  “saddened”  nor 
“embarrassed”  to  use  American  Sign 
Language  nor  to  vehemendy  oppose 
cochlear  implant  surgery  in  Deaf 
children.  I also  believe  that  this 
surgery,  in  Deaf  children,  is  “a  form 
of  genocide.”  I dismiss  Biderman’s 
facile  interpretation  of  Deaf  culture 
as  arising  merely  out  “of  discrimina- 
tion against  deaf  persons.”  In  order 
to  understand  Deaf  culture,  it  is  nec- 
essary for  one  to  educate  oneself — 
perhaps  by  attending  Gallaudet 
University  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  completing  a course  in  cultural 
studies  or  signed  communication. 
Deaf  culture  is  about  much  more 
than  discrimination;  it  is  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  socialization  of  indi- 
viduals who  communicate  in  visual 
language,  who  share  a complex 
system  of  values  and  who  assert  the 
integrity  of  their  existence. 

My  opposition  to  childhood 
cochlear  implants  arises  partly  out 
of  my  own  experience  — I was 
pressured  into  having  the  surgery; 
rejected  the  implant  as  useless  and 
demeaning;  and  then  needed  to  have 
it  surgically  removed  when  I devel- 
oped an  infection  that  threatened 
brain  and  nerve  damage,  facial  dis- 
figurement and  death.  I also  oppose 
the  surgery  because  of  what  I have 
observed  of  implanted  children: 
seizures  and  psychological  damage 
among  those  in  my  own  peer  group; 
antisocial  behaviour  and  poor 
education  and  language  skills  in 
young  children. 

Biderman  ably  represents  those 
who  would  take  a pathological  view 
of  deafness.  She  does  not,  however, 
speak  for  me  or  for  the  Deaf  culture. 

Kristin  Snoddon 
Toronto 


Building  an  eyesore 

That  people  should  grow  emotional- 
ly attached  to  places  or  buildings 
with  which  they  associate  happy 
memories  is,  in  general  terms,  hardly 
surprising  (Lament  for  a building, 
Oct.  13).  And  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues and  our  students  share  those 
feelings  in  some  measure  when  talk 
turns  to  the  old  classics  building 
cannot  surprise  anyone  who  knows 
the  tolerance  and  camaraderie  that 
distinguish  them.  None  the  less,  that 
the  building  in  question  should 
command  quite  such  loyalty  as  is 
expressed  by  Professor  Emeritus 
George  Bancroft  in  his  letter  does 
surprise  at  least  one  member  of  the 
classics  department. 

I joined  U of  T in  the  summer  of 
1997  and  occupied  one  of  the  offices 
in  that  building  for  just  over  a year 
— too  short  a time,  I concede,  for 
me  to  reach  the  point  where  I could 
think  of  it  with  benevolent  indul- 
gence. I admit  that  it  had  some 
attractive  features,  but  they  were 
seriously  outnumbered  by  its  disad- 
vantages and  the  building  was  well 
past  whatever  had  once  constituted 
its  miserable  best. 

Never  mind  the  dismal  furniture, 
the  torn  and  stained  curtains  and 
the  general  gloom  that  could  only 
be  dispelled  by  the  fierce  lighting. 
The  worst  problem  for  me  was  the 
heating  system,  one  so  antiquated  it 
might  be  thought  to  have  been 
imposed  on  us  as  a joking  allusion  to 


our  field  of  professional  competence. 
Roman  heating  systems,  however, 
worked.  When  it  was  not  clunking 
so  loudly  that  I was  compelled  to 
wear  ear-plugs  or  merely  roasting  me 
at  very  uncomfortable  temperatures, 
the  radiator  in  my  office  was  prone 
to  conking  out  completely.  This  by 
no  means  always  meant  a reduction 
in  the  heat  since  on  one  occasion  the 
handle  simply  gave  in  to  the  rigours 
of  old  age  and  broke  off.  As  a result 
I spent  at  least  one  day  last  February 
sweltering  and  fending  off  sleep 
with  little  success  — for  all  that  the 
window  was  wide  open,  the  air- 
conditioning  on  and  the  snow 
outside  falling  rapidly. 

The  memory  of  that  day  is 
eclipsed  in  retrospect  by  the 
November  morning  on  which  I 
found,  trapped  in  my  paper-recy- 
cling basket,  a live  and  malodorous 
mouse.  Only  later  did  one  of  my  col- 
leagues, who  had  had  the  same  office 
days  gone  by  but  had  since  escaped 
to  the  splendours  of  Victoria 
College,  tell  me  of  the  times  when 
she  had  been  obliged  to  scrub  from 
her  — now  my  — desk  the  traces 
of  rodent  urine  she  occasionally 
found  there.  This,  let  me  say,  was  the 
desk  at  which  until  then  I had  been 
regularly  eating  my  lunch. 

Professor  Bancroft  speaks 
affectionately  of  a “nondescript 
mongrel”  of  a building.  I can  think 
of  a stronger  adjective  and  more 
than  one  considerably  stronger  noun. 


Of  course,  when  it  comes  to 
esthetics,  no  argument  is  possible. 
Still,  I do  not  think  my  taste  is 
especially  demanding.  Even  so,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  best  thing 
about  the  old  classics  building  was 
that  while  one  was  actually  in  it  one’s 
eyes  were  not  affronted  by  its  worst 
architectural  features.  In  short,  it 
was  an  over-heated,  dilapidated, 
vermin-infested  eyesore. 

Like  Professor  Bancroft,  I am 
no  musician  and  yet  like  him  too  I 
might  have  been  inspired  to  mark 
its  demolition  with  music.  But 
I think  I would  probably  have 
settled  for  a good  recording  of 
The  Ode  to  Joy. 

Michael  Dewar 
Classics 

TAS  CAREFULLY  CHOSEN 

I certainly  sympathize  with 
University  Professor  Julia  Ching’s 
commitment  to  improving  the  quali- 
ty of  our  undergraduate  teaching 
(The  Merry  Cycle  of  Ignorance, 
Forum,  Oct.  13).  However,  her  criti- 
cal account  does  not  acknowledge  a 
number  of  important  facts  — at  least 
with  respect  to  how  things  stand 
within  the  department  of  philosophy. 

Professor  Ching  argues  that 
teaching  assistantships  often  “are 
assigned  to  graduate  students  in 
subjects  where  their  ignorance  is 
outstanding.”  As  someone  who 
currendy  is  charged  with  assigning 


teaching  assistantships,  I strenuously 
object  to  this  claim.  The  key  crite- 
ria for  assigning  students  to  specif- 
ic courses  include  their  knowledge, 
background  and  expressed  areas  of 
competence.  At  no  time  ate 
students  assigned  to  any  courses 
where  they  exhibit  “ignorance.”  On 
the  contrary,  painstaking  attention 
is  paid  to  ensuring  the  maximum 
fit  between  a student’s  previous 
experience  and  the  needs  of  the 
undergraduate  courses. 

Often  it  is  true,  as  Professor 
Ching  notes,  that  appointments  are 
made  “without  consultation  with  the 
instructors.”  For  such  consultation  to 
occur,  each  faculty  member  would 
require  copies  of  all  teaching  assist- 
antship  applications  so  that  they 
were  fully  informed  about  each 
incoming  graduate  student.  Then 
each  faculty  member  would  need  to 
be  consulted  on  a one-by-one  basis 
regarding  their  preferences.  I am  not 
convinced  that  this  move  would  be 
necessary  or  feasible.  In  the  final 
analysis,  reconciling  competing 
requests  would  still  need  to  be  done 
through  our  office. 

At  the  same  time,  faculty  mem- 
bers are  not  prevented  from  mak- 
ing specific  requests  for  graduate 
teaching  assistants  with  whom 
they  have  been  acquainted  in  the 
past  and  whom  they  trust.  In  fact, 
at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  I do 
receive  a number  of  requests  from 
instructors  to  try  to  appoint  a 
specific  teaching  assistant  to  their 
course  and  in  almost  every  case  I 
have  agreed. 

Another  claim  made  by  Professor 
Ching  is  that  by  assigning  graduate 
students  “to  stretch  their  expertise” 
as  sole-responsibility  instructors  or 
by  making  part-time  appointments 
we  are  putting  undergraduates  in  the 
position  of  “paying  more  and  more 
but  perhaps  getting  less  and  less.” 
Once  again  I see  little  evidence  in 
support  of  this  claim.  On  the  con- 
trary, most  graduate  students  go  to 
great  lengths  to  prepare  superior 
courses,  often  delaying  thesis  work 
in  favour  of  a thorough  commitment 
to  the  needs  of  our  undergraduates. 
These  courses  are  hardly  “patronage 
assignments,”  to  use  Professor 
Ching’s  phrase  but  are,  most  often, 
high-level  courses  taught  by  gradu- 
ate students  who  are  knowledgeable, 
enthusiastic  and  thoroughly 
dedicated  to  their  instructorships. 

Professor  Ching  finally  recom- 
mends team  teaching  as  part  of 
the  solution  to  the  problems  she 
highlights.  Engaging  in  team- 
taught  courses  myself  in  the 
Institute  for  Environmental 
Studies,  I am  sympathetic  to  her 
suggestion.  However,  while  looking 
for  new  ways  to  improve  the  quality 
of  education,  let  us  avoid  caricatures 
of  existing  situations.  Let  us  instead 
be  open  to  new  possibilities  for 
learning  without  denying  our  very 
real  accomplishments. 

Ingrid  Stefanovic 
Philosophy 


On  the  Other  Hand 

by  Nicholas  P a s il  l e y 

Great  Soft  Drinks  for  a Great  Future 


IT*  ARUER  THIS  YEAR  A WOMAN  GAVE 
-Abirth  live  on  the  Internet.  Soon, 
we’ve  been  told,  someone  will  undergo  a 
sex-change  operation  live  on  the  Internet. 

During  the  summer  there  was  talk  of  a 
pair  of  18-year-old  virgins  discarding 
their  innocence  on  the  Internet,  which 
turned  out  to  be  a hoax.  Not  surprisingly, 
really,  as  there  probably  hasn’t  been  an  18- 
year-old  virgin  since  ...  well,  since  I was  18. 

It  was  my  editor’s  idea  for  me  to  write  this  column 
live  on  the  Internet.  Do  I have  to  tidy  my  desk?  I 
asked.  No,  she  said.  All  right  then,  I replied.  So  here 
we  are,  courtesy  of  PasCam.  Pardon  the  mess.  That’s 
me  sitting  at  the  computer  and  that’s  young  Norm 
the  cat,  lurking  dangerously  under  my  chair.  Ouch! 
That  was  me  getting  nipped  by  Norm. 

And  what  I’m  writing  about  this  month  is  the 
biggest  thing  to  hit  this  campus  since  the  George 
Bush  caper.  This  one  is  going  to  put  the  ads-in-cam- 
pus-toilets  tempest  back  in  its  teapot.  This  one  is 
going  to  pit  department  against  department,  dean 
against  dean,  vice-provost  against  vice-provost.  Now, 
I’m  not  the  kind  of  guy  to  write  a piece  based  on 
rumours  but  until  I think  of  another  topic  this  will 
have  to  do. 

Perhaps  you’ve  heard  the  cola  rumours.  Perhaps 
you’ve  seen  the  slick  guys  with  the  power  suits  and 
the  bulging  briefcases  running  around  campus.  These 
guys  are  in  and  out  of  Simcoe  Hall  a dozen  times  a 
day  and  they’re  meaner  than  Indonesian  security 
officers  on  a trip  to  UBC.  And  what’s  in  those 
briefcases?  A heap  of  legal  tender. 


Anyway,  if  the  rumours  1 hear  are  true 
this  university  is  soon  to  be  in  the  grip  of 
the  Cola  Wars  that  have  ravaged  so  much 
of  the  planet.  I don’t  have  to  tell  you 
about  the  Cola  Wars.  You  know  who  the 
principal  players  are.  One  of  them  taught 
the  world  to  sing  and  the  other  one  set 
Michael  Jackson’s  hair  on  fire,  so  they’re 
both  excellent  corporate  citizens.  Yet  — 
and  this  is  the  way  I hear  it  — these  companies  are 
offering  vast  sums  of  money  (said  to  be  in  the  high 
double  figures,  plus  a couple  of  free  coolers)  to  be 
the  exclusive  purveyor  of  cola  to  Canada’s  largest 
university.  Great  soft  drinks  for  a great  future. 

I sense  that  years  from  now  a child  is  going  to  ask 
me,  “What  did  you  do  in  the  Cola  Wars,  Daddy?” 
This  will  be  a shock  because  I don’t  have  any  chil- 
dren. Also  I haven’t  consumed  a.  cola  beverage  in 
more  than  a quarter-century  — just  don’t  care  for  the 
stuff.  Even  as  a kid  I preferred  Orange  Crush,  which 
probably  disappeared  about  the  time  Bill  Gates  grad- 
uated from  high  school.  When  it  comes  to  the  Cola 
Wars  I feel  like  a Sufi  in  Belfast.  I know  there’s  a holy 
war  being  waged  all  around  me  but  I have  no  grasp  of 
the  theology. 

So  I guess  that  makes  me  a conscientious  objector 
in  the  Cola  Wars.  I just  hope  no  one  gets  hurt.  Mind 
you,  if  either  of  the  behemoth  Canadian  brewers 
makes  a bid  for  campus  exclusivity,  that’ll  be  me  on 
the  barricades. 

But  now  this  is  me  waving  goodbye  to  you.  Sorry  if 
this  isn’t  as  lively  as  18-year-old  virgins  but  it  has  to  be 
better  than  a sex-change  operation.  Say  goodbye,  Norm. 
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Eisenstein  Symposium  and  Celebration 

November  6-15, 1998 


In  Celebration  of  the  1 00th  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of  Russian  Filmmaker 
Sergei  Eisenstein. 


Symposium: 

November  7 & 8 

Ontario  College  of  Art  and  Design 
Room  126,  100  McCaul  Street 


Exhibition: 

"Eisenstein:  A Life  in  Photographs" 
October  30  to  November  15 
OCAD  Gallery;  Gallery  Hours:  12-6  PM 


Cinematheque  Ontario  will  run  a complete  retrospective  of  films  by  Eisenstein. 

For  information  on  times,  please  call  968-3456. 

An  alternative  film  series  illustrating  the  Eisenstein  tradition  is  also  planned. 

For  further  information,  contact  CREES  at  978-3330  or  Andrew  Burke  at  <aaburke@yorku.ca>. 
Or  visit  our  website:  www.utoronto.ca/crees/UpComing-dir/eisen.htm. 

The  principal  sponsors  for  these  events  are  the  Centre  for  Russian  and  East  European  Studies  (CREES)  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  Cinematheque  Ontario,  the  Film  Reference  Library,  the  Norman  and  Margaret  Jewison 
Charitable  Foundation,  the  Ontario  College  of  Art  and  Design  (OCAD),  and  York  University. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Academic  planning  at  the  University  of  Toronto  is  guided  by  the  White  Paper 
on  University  Objectives  which  was  issued  by  the  Provost  in  February,  1994  and 
which  served  as  the  framework  for  the  University’s  1994-2000  planning 
process.  Provost  Adel  Sedra  is  now  inviting  the  academic  community  to  engage 
in  discussion  of  academic  planning  for  the  years  2000-2004.  A Consultation 
Draft  to  guide  the  planning  process  has  been  distributed  through  Principals, 
Deans,  Academic  Directors  and  Chairs  to  all  Faculties  and  Departments  in  the 
University.  All  members  of  the  academic  community  are  encouraged  to  engage 
in  the  consultation  process  which  will  be  taking  place  in  their  Faculty,  College, 
Department  or  other  academic  unit. 

Raising  Our  Sights:  The  Next  Cycle  of  White  Paper  Planning 
Key  Priorities  for  2000-2004 

Consultation  Draft  issued  October  7,  1998 

may  be  accessed  from  the  University  of  Toronto  home 
page  at:  www.utoronto.ca 

Click  on  What’s  new  or  look  under  “Did  You  Know?” 

A hard  copy  of  Raising  our  Sights  and  reprints  of  the  White  Paper  on 
University  Objectives  may  be  obtained  from  the  Provosts  Office, 

Rm.  225,  27  King’s  College  Circle. 


M Adobe 

Open  Options 

Education  License 

Now  Available 


; * Meuvstwi  Msi..  hwfafv- 

Exclusively  at  the  Computer  Shop 

PLEASE  CONTACT  RENATA  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION: 

TEL:  (416)  978-1916  EMAIL:  RENATA@CAMPUSCOMPUTERSHOP.COM 


University  of  Toronto  Computer  Shop  , s 

Koffler  Student  Centre,  214  College  Street  roiTIDLlter  ’ 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5T  3A1  1 r 

Tel:  (416)978-7947  Fax:  (416)978-7968  W 

http://www.campuscomputershop.com/ 


Gift  will  launch  distinguished  visitor 
program  for  study  of  U.S. 

U OF  T MOVES  ANOTHER  STEP  TOWARD  BECOMING  ONE  OF  THE 
foremost  centres  for  the  study  of  the  United  States  thanks  to  a gift  of  over 
$500,000  from  F.  Ross  Johnson.  The  gift  will  help  support  an  endowed 
distinguished  visitors  program  in  the  Centre  for  the  Study  of  the  United 
States  that  will  allow  U of  T to  bring  the  finest  American  scholars  for  a 
period  of  several  weeks  each  year.  While  here,  the  Ross  Johnson 
Distinguished  Visitor  will  teach  an  intensive  course  in  American  studies, 
deliver  a public  lecture  and  serve  as  a resource  for  faculty  and  students 
interested  in  political,  social  and  cultural  developments  in  the  U.S.  “As  the 
world  becomes  more  and  more  global  in  nature,  it  behooves  us  as  individ- 
uals to  increase  our  awareness  of  the  economic  and  social  forces  that  go  on 
outside  our  own  borders,”  says  Johnson.  “This  need  to  improve  our  knowl- 
edge base  of  the  United  States  is  even  more  important  when  you  consider 
that  we  are  side-by-side  neighbours  and  far  and  away  each  others  largest 
trading  partners.”  Johnson,  who  taught  in  U ofT’s  master  of  commerce 
program  in  the  1960s,  is  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of  RJM 
Group,  a management  advisory  and  investment  firm  that  he  founded  in 
1989.  The  centre  will  be  located  in  the  new  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies  and  its  director  will  be  the,holder  of  the  recently  endowed  Bissell- 
Heyd  Associates  Chair  in  American  Studies. 


Alumnus  supports  Innis  College 
with  leadership  awards 

Larry  Wasser  knows  that  the  real  value  of  a university 

education  extends  far  beyond  the  grades  printed  on  a transcript.  Though 
he  freely  admits  that  he  was  not  U of  T s greatest  student,  Wasser 
recognizes  that  the  lessons  about  leadership  and  character  that  he  learned 
during  his  years  at  Innis  College  have  extended  far  beyond  the  classroom. 
“Academics  are  important,”  says  Wasser,  the  founder,  CEO  and  chairman 
of  Beamscope  Canada  Inc.,  “but  there  is  a lot  more  to  people  than  just 
marks.”  Now  Wasser  and  his  wife  Marla  are  putting  this  theory  into  action 
by  endowing  the  Wasser  Leadership  Awards  at  Innis  College  through  a 
$300,000  gift.  Wasser  Leadership  Awards  will  be  given  to  students  who 
display  financial  need,  academic  competence  and  who  make  a broad  and 
lasting  contribution  to  student  life  at  Innis  through  extracurricular 
activities,  volunteering  and  student  service.  An  additional  gift  of  over 
$200,000  from  the  Wassers  will  enable  Innis  to  renovate  its  student 
centre.  The  Wasser  Student  Services  Centre,  as  it  will  now  be  called,  will 
allow  “any  visitor  to  Innis  to  find  the  information  they  need,”  says 
Principal  John  Browne.  “Thanks  to  this  gift,  no  student  will  be  more  than 
one  step  away  from  having  a question  answered.” 


Faculty  makes  wish  come  true 

Scarborough  physical  sciences  students  who  have  been 

struggling  with  outdated  computers  in  their  lab  will  soon  have  top-of-the- 
line  equipment  and  software,  thanks  to  a generous  donation  from  their 
senior  tutor  and  his  wife.  Inspired  by  the  principal  and  dean’s  special 
matching  faculty/staff  fund,  faculty  member  Gyula  Lorincz  and  his  wife 
Myrianne  donated  $35,000  to  the  University  of  Toronto  at  Scarborough 
for  the  purchase  of  new  equipment.  With  the  match,  the  gift  creates  a 
$70,000  fund  for  the  upgrade.  “Some  of  our  equipment  is  30  years  old  or 
more,”  says  Professor  Jim  Thompson,  chair  of  physical  sciences  at 
Scarborough,  “For  scientific  equipment,  that’s  right  out  of  the  ark.”  The 
gift  will  enable  the  purchase  of  24  new  computers  and  a wide  variety  of 
software  programs.  New  computers  will  be  linked  to  existing  equipment, 
maximizing  the  impact  of  the  upgrade.  Once  complete,  the  new  equip- 
ment will  enable  physical  sciences  students  to  perform  experiments  deal- 
ing with  velocity,  acceleration  and  high  frequency  sound  in  a professional 
laboratory  setting  as  well  as  access  the  Internet  and  run  the  latest  programs 
in  science  software.  “My  wife  and  I had  been  aware  that  the  lab  was  in 
desperate  need  of  new  equipment  for  many  years,”  says  Gyula  Lorincz. 
“We  knew  there  was  a need  and  we  are  glad  to  help.” 
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CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  115  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70). 

Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted 
as  a word,  e-mail  addresses  count  as  two  words.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 
Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please 
include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For  more  information  please  call  (416)  978-2106  or  e-mail  nancy.bush@utoronto.ca. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available 
- Metro  &Area  - 


Yonge/Lawrence  subway.  Fully  furnished 
detached  house,  built  1 987. 3 bedrooms,  3.5 
baths,  2 fireplaces,  attached  garage.  Excellent 
schools,  shopping,  restaurants.  No  smok- 
ers/pets. $2,500  monthly  plus  utilities. 
January-May/June  1 999.  (41 6)  483-9670. 

1-2  bedroom  apartment  (lower  half  of 
duplex)  available  from  January  to  July  1999 
inclusive.  The  unit  comprises  an  eat-in 
kitchen,  large  deck,  garden,  full  bathroom, 
study,  living-room  plus  full  laundry  facilities. 
Situated  in  Bloor  West  Village.  Rent: 
$1, 200/month  plus  share  of  utilities.  Full 
details  at  http://www.yorku.ca/faculty/ 
academic/stanj/homeContents/apartment.html. 
Please  contact  Dr.  S.  Jeffers,  tel.  (41 6)  769- 
4441  or  e-mail  stanj@yorku.ca 

Three-storey  house  in  prime  Riverdale, 

fully  furnished,  3 bedrooms  + study,  bright, 
quiet  street,  large  garden.  Minutes  from  uni- 
versity/downtown, near  parks,  school,  TTC. 
Starting  January  1,  1999.  $1, 800/month  + 
utilities.  (416)  483-4920  or  978-7868, 
Louise_Louis@compuserve.com 

Sabbaticant  3-bedroom,  1 -bathroom, 
small  semi-detached  house.  January  1 to 
June  30  (negotiable).  Bloor  West  Village, 
close  to  subway,  bus,  schools,  High  Park. 
30-40  minutes  U of  T,  60  minutes  York 
University.  $1, 500/month  + utilities.  John 
McConnell,  (416)  736-2100  ext  77709. 
jack@nimbus.yorku.ca 

Bloor/Bathurst,  close  subway,  walk  to 
U of  T.  Academic  renting  furnished  house, 
available  December  22  to  late  May/early 
June.  Accommodation  provides  3 bedrooms 
(main  bedroom  has  walk-in  closet);  large 
living/dining;  eat-in  kitchen;  family  room; 
study;  2 'h  bathrooms;  laundry.  Fenced 
garden.  Off-street  parking.  Non-smokers 
preferred.  $1,600  monthly  plus  utilities.  Call 
(416)  533-8017. 

Riverdale.  January-May.  Renovated 
Victorian.  South  west  flair.  Prime  street  near 
parks  and  transit.  Fully  furnished/equipped. 
Private  deck  and  parking.  Utilities  and 
housekeeping  included.  $1,900  per  month. 
oxfordrealtor@ica.net  or  (416)  698-3333. 
Michael  Kavluk. 

St.  George  2-bedroom,  2-storey  apart 
ment,  courtyard  setting,  with  major  appliances, 
includes  laundry.  Short  walk  to  shops/tran- 
sit/campus. Suitable  for  graduate  or  profes- 
sional, no  smokers/pets.  $1 ,500  including  util- 
ities. Available  Nov.  1 . References.  665-0862. 

A furnished  3,700  sq.  ft.,  4-bedroom 
house.  Immaculate,  modern  with  latest  con- 
veniences. In  Richmond  Hill,  35  minutes  com- 
mute to  downtown.  February  1 - July  1999. 
Non-smokers  only.  $2, 500/month.  References 
required.  (905)  737-7092. 

Short-term  rental  pre-xmas  to  May. 

Restored  cottage  on  quiet  dead-end  street. 
Faces  large  park.  Convenient  to  Avenue  Road 
bus,  Bay  bus,  Rosedale  subway.  10-minute 
walk  to  campus.  Fully  furnished.  Open  sec- 
ond-floor loft,  back  deck  & garden,  laundry, 
parking.  Storage.  Perfect  for  single  person  or 
couple.  Non-smoker  preferred.  Rent:  $1,200 
inclusive.  968-3999. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Required 


Visiting  faculty  couple  with  one  daugh- 
ter requires  housing  close  to  U of  T,  October- 


May  1999-2000  (flexible).  Available  to 
view  November  20-21,  1998.  Please  call 
(204)  233-9400  evenings  or  e-mail 
agregor@cc.umanitoba.ca 

Woman,  mature,  writer,  non-smoker, 
desires  room  in  Annex  with  shared  facilities. 
Please  call  Lorna  at  (416)  922-5414. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Annex,  all-academic,  furnished,  short 
term,  luxury  house  share  nr'-'r  and 
Spadina.  i i n ni||||iln  ml  IlfiTi  I nluiL  For 
i iljiiu  ninUni  liC  I^Jthly, 

with  eigb^oillAnax%ium~ffishwashipr, 
bawlcue^unffry  machiflstr’WP’use  of 

TL  -r  non-smokers. 

$49fFpermonth  inclusive.  200-4037  or 
73231  16@compuserve.com 

Share  furnished  two-bedroom  flat  with 
woman  professional  now.  Yonge/St.  Clair. 
$500/month  inclusive.  Short-  or  long-term. 
Non-smoker.  Tel.  Ann  at  (416)  920-6081. 


Accommodation 

Exchange 


House  swap/lease.  Lovely,  furnished,  4- 
bedroom  house,  2 baths,  parking,  pretty  gar- 
den. Close  to  subway  and  wonderful  amenities. 
Available  summer/fall  1999  for  9-12  months. 
Want  swap  with  same  in  Dublin,  Ireland.  Suit 
visiting  professor  or  doctor.  Tel:  (416)  762- 
0194;  e-mail:  nutgrove@pathcom.com 


Bed  &.  Breakfast 


Bed  and  Breakfast  Guesthouse.  Walk  to 
U of  T.  Restored  Victorian  home.  Single,  dou- 
ble and  private  en-suite  accommodations. 
588-0560. 


Houses  8c 
Properties 
For  Sai.e 


MILLBROOK.  Small  1-acre  estate,  master 
carpenter's  large  3,500  sq.  ft.  (approx.)  brick 
gingerbread  home  (1 892),  4/5  bedrooms,  2 
baths,  plus  unique  2-storey  (1995)  large  Cape 
Cod  style  studio/shop/display  area  (1 ,500  sq. 
ft.)  plus  small  stable/garage.  Sylvan  cul-de- 
sac  setting,  walking  distance  of  idyllic  vil- 
lage, co-op  art  gallery.  Superb  schools,  day- 
care, caring,  safe,  clean  air  community,  1 hr. 
1 5 min.  to  U of  T.  $2.68,000.  964-7270. 

LOFT  ALTERNATIVE.  Downtown  town- 
home  features  1 bedroom  + private  garden, 
terrace  off  master  bedroom,  2 parking  spots. 
$149,900.  Pearse  Murray  322-8000. 


Health  Services 


PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T extended 
health  benefits  provide  excellent  coverage. 
Evening  and  weekend  hours  available.  Dr. 
Ellen  Greenberg,  Registered  Psychologist, 
The  Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St.  George 
Street.  944-3799. 

INDIVIDUAL  AND  COUPLE  THERAPY. 

Twenty  years'  experience  in  counselling  for 
personal  and  relationship  difficulties.  Coverage 
under  staff  and  faculty  benefits.  Dr.  Gale 
Bildfell,  Registered  Psychologist,  1 14  Maitland 
Street  (Wellesley  & Jarvis).  972-6789. 


Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula  Gardner, 
Registered  Psychologist,  1 1 4 Maitland  Street 
(Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  469-6317. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

with  a Registered  Psychologist.  Dr.  June 
Higgins,  The  Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St. 
George  Street  (Bloor  and  St.  George).  928- 
3460. 

Psychologist  providing  individual  and 
group  psychotherapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression  and  women's  health.  U of  T staff 
health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr.  Sarah  Maddocks, 
registered  psychologist,  1 1 4 Maitland  Street 
(Wellesley  & Jarvis).  972-1935  ext.  3321 . 

Psychotherapy.  Dr.  Joan  Hulbert, 

Psychologist.  Eglinton  Avenue  near  Yonge. 
(41 6)  544-8228.  Focus  on  depression,  anxi- 
ety, substance  abuse,  difficulties  with 
assertiveness,  relationship  problems,  self- 
esteem, abusive  relationships.  Fees  may  be 
covered  by  Employee  Health  Insurance  Plan. 

Dr.  Dianne  Fraser,  Psychologist.  Carlton 
at  Berkeley,  923-7146.  Brief  holistic  coun- 
selling and  EMDR.  Focus  on  stress,  depres- 
sion, anxiety,  phobia,  grief,  substance  abuse, 
relationships,  women's  issues.  Complete  or 
partial  reimbursement  through  UT/insurance 
benefits. 

Individual  cognitive  behavioural 

psychotherapy.  Practice  focussing  on  eating 
disorders,  depression,  anxiety  and  women's 
issues.  U of  T staff  extended  health  care  ben- 
efits provide  full  coverage.  Dr.  Janet  Clewes, 
Registered  Psychologist  1 83  St.  Clair  Avenue 
West  (St.  Clair  and  Avenue  Road).  929-3084. 
1900  Dundas  St.  W„  Suite  243,  Mississauga, 
Ontario,  (905)  814-5888  (Dundas  St.  W./Erin 
Mills  Parkway). 

Psychological  services  for  children, 

adolescents  and  families.  Comprehensive 
assessment  of  learning  problems,  emotional 
and  behavioural  difficulties.  Individual 
psychotherapy,  parent  counselling.  Dr. 
Meagan  Smith  and  Dr.  Arlene  Young, 
Registered  Psychologists.  U of  T area.  926-0218. 
Leave  message. 

Dr.  Gina  Fisher,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for  depres- 
sion, anxiety,  relationship  problems,  stress, 
gay/lesbian  issues,  women's  issues.  U of  Tex- 
tended  health  benefits  apply.  Evening  ap- 
pointments available.  The  Medical  Arts  Building 
(St.  George  and  Bloor).  (416)  932-8962. 

Psychologist  providing  individual, 
group  and  couple  therapy.  Personal  and  re- 
lationship issues.  U of  T extended  health 
plan  provides  some  coverage  for  psycholog- 
ical services.  For  a consultation  call  Dr. 
Heather  A.  White,  535-9432,  140  Albany 
Avenue  (Bathurst/Bloor). 

Dr.  Dvora  Trachtenberg,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Offering  individual  and 
couple/marital  psychotherapy.  Fees  covered 
fully  or  partially  by  U of  T extended  health 
benefits.  Evening  appointments  available. 
The  Medical  Arts  Building  (St.  George  and 
Bloor).  (416)  932-8962. 

DR.  WENDY  C.  CHAN  CONSULTANTS  of 

fers  culturally  sensitive  psychological  ser- 
vices by  Registered  Psychologist  and  associ- 
ates to  individuals,  couples,  families.  Therapy 
available  in  Cantonese,  Mandarin,  Spanish, 
Vietnamese,  English  for  work  and  academic 
stress,  depression,  anxiety,  pain  coping  prob- 
lems. Services  can  be  covered  through  health 
benefits  plan.  (416)  777-1612.  Front/Jarvis. 

Marital  & Family  Counselling  covered  by 
U of  T and  other  insurance.  Intergenerational 


conflict  in  East  and  South  Asian  families. 
Adjustment  of  immigrants  to  new  culture. 
Alcohol/drug  problems.  Geriatric  concerns. 
Flexible  hours.  Dr.  Robert  L.  Fisher  (41 6)  422- 
3825. 

Dr.  Martin  Antony  (Psychologist)  & 

Associates.  Specializing  in  assessment  and 
short-term,  cognitive-behavioural  treatment 
of  anxiety  and  mood  problems,  including: 
fears/phobias,  social  and  performance  anxi- 
ety, panic  attacks,  agoraphobia,  chronic 
worry/stress,  obsessions/compulsions,  and 
depression/low  self-esteem.  U of  T staff  ex- 
tended health  care  benefits  provide  full  cov- 
erage. Daytime,  evening,  and  weekend  ap- 
pointments available.  Medical  Arts  Building 
(St.  George  and  Bloor).  (416)  994-9722. 

Counselling  and  psychotherapy  for  per- 
sonal problems,  mental  health  and  individu- 
al growth:  depression,  anxiety,  job  and  fam- 
ily problems,  disability,  new  challenges. 
Short-term  or  long-term;  day  or  evening 
hours.  Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist,  252  Bloor  Street  West.  Arrange 
an  initial  consultation  to  discuss  your  needs 
(923-6641  ext.  2448).  May  be  covered  by 
UT  health  insurance. 

Assertiveness  Training  Group.  Focus  on 
improving  work,  intimate  and  social  relation- 
ships through  assertive  communication.  Twelve 
weekly  sessions.  Focus  also  on  reducing  anx- 
iety when  communicating  with  aggressive  in- 
dividuals. Location:  close  to  Yonge/Eglinton 
subway.  Evenings.  (416)  544-8228. 

MEDITATION  FOR  HEALTH.  Medical  pro 
gram  teaches  stress  reduction  for  chronic 
pain,  anxiety  and  other  stress-sensitive  symp- 
toms. Complementary,  not  alternative.  OHIP 
coverage  with  physician's  referral.  Brochure 
available.  Lucinda  Sykes,  M.D.  (416)  413- 
9158. 

Electrolysis,  facials  (Gerovital-GH3). 

Waxing.  Men  & women.  Certified  electrol- 
ogists.  Safe,  sterile.  Introductory  offer, 
packages  available.  7 days.  Guaranteed 
quality  at  lowest  prices  downtown.  Bay 
Street  Clinic:  1033  Bay,  #322,  921-1357; 
Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St.  George, 
#700,  924-2355. 

Release  Tension...Relax...Revitalize. 

Reflexology  (RAC  certified  therapist),  aro- 
matherapy, massage:  promotes  well-being, 
cleanses  & restores  balance.  Also  available: 
electrolysis  (safe,  permanent  facial/body  hair 
removal)  & waxing.  Registered  Nurse, 
Experienced,  Certified  Electrologist.  (416) 
924-7905. 

MASSAGE  for  aches,  pains,  and  stress.  29 
years'  experience.  Medical  Arts  Building.  We 


will  bill  directly  for  your  potential  full  cover- 
age. Ann  Ruebottom,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  (1970). 
Tel.  9601 RMT  (960-1768). 

THERAPEUTIC  MASSAGE  with  aromatic 
essential  oils  naturally  effects  a relaxation  re- 
sponse. Enjoy  a quiet  retreat  from  the  stress 
of  daily  life.  The  experience  will  rest  and  re- 
fresh your  body  and  mind.  Bloor/St.  George 
location.  By  appointment.  Kathy  Dillon,  R.M.T. 
787-1070. 

PILATES:  EXERCISE  & RELAXATION  AT 

TRINITY-ST.  PAUL'S  (Bloor/Spadina).  Develop 
long  lean  muscles.  Improve  stamina, 
posture,  flexibility.  Basic  or  intermediate 
affordable  groups.  Mon.  or  Wed.  nights. 
Certified  Instructor  Colleen  Craig  (416)  429- 
5655. 


Miscellany 


TRAVEL-teach  English.  Government 
accredited.  5-day/40-hour  TES0L  teacher 
certification  course,  December  2-6  (or  by 
correspondence).  1,000s  of  jobs  available 
NOW.  FREE  information  package.  Toll  free 
1 -888-270-2941 . 

WWW;  Let  the  world  see  your  work.  We 
convert  your  documents  for  the  web  - from 
word  processing  files  or  printed  reports.  See 
our  website  for  details.  SANDSTONE  ePRESS; 
tel:  (416)  712-5200,  e-mail:  sepress@ 
idirect.com;  http://webhome.idirect.com/ 
-sepress  / 

Enjoy  Learning  SPANISH  on  U of  T 
campus.  $209  including  tax  and  materials 
(10%  discount  for  U of  T faculty/staff!).  Eleven 
2-hour  classes.  Beg/Int/Adv  levels,  day- 
time/evening classes.  Latin  American  in- 
structor, 20+  years'  teaching  experience, 
taught  Spanish  at  U of  T for  2 years.  New 
classes  start  each  month.  100%  refund  after 
first  class  if  you  decide  not  to  continue! 
Communicative  Approach.  This  is  a private 
course.  (416)258-9975. 

No  time  to  type?  EXPRESS  TYPING 
SERVICE  (416)  226-0460;  typing.shane@ 
sympatico.ca.  Specializing  in  grants,  over- 
heads, contract  work,  healthcare,  dicta 
transcription,  drafts,  database,  etc. 
Professional  and  accurate.  Laser  printing. 
TTC  accessible.  Affordable.  VISA/AMEX. 
Call  Karen. 

Vintage  68  Mustang.  Excellent  overall 
condition,  with  67,000  miles,  dark  green 
with  black  interior,  all  original  parts.  6 
cylinder  hard  top.  $6,900  or  best  offer. 
Must  be  seen!  Call  Tim  at  920-8142  for 
appointment. 


Department  of  Physiology 
Faculty  of  Medicine 


Novo  Nordisk  Lecture 
Defective  Stimulus  Secretion  Coupling  in 
Animal  Models  of  Type  II  Diabetes 

DR.  SUAD  EFEND1C 

Professor  and  Chair 
Department  of  Molecular  Medicine 
Karolinska  Institute,  Stockholm 


Thursday,  November  12,  1998  at  4 p.m. 
Room  3231 

Medical  Sciences  Building 


Refreshments  will  be  served. 
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Events 


Lectures 


Views  of  Indian  Pilgrimage. 

Monday,  October  26 
Prof.  Mathieu  Boisvert,  University  of 
Montreal.  Study  of  Religion,  123  St. 
George  St.  4 p.m.  Study  of  Religion 

Watching  Paint  Dry. 

Sunday,  November  1 

Prof.  Mitchell  Winnik,  chemistry. 
Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
3 p.m.  Royal  Canadian  Institute 

Design,  Synthesis  and  Testing  of 
Inhibitors  of  Viral  Cysteine 
Proteinases:  A Possible  Cure  for 
the  Common  Cold. 

Monday,  November  2 
Prof.  John  Vederas,  University  of 
Alberta;  Apotex  lecture.  108  Koffler 
Institute  for  Pharmacy  Management. 
11  a.m.  to  1 p.m.  Chemistry 

The  Creation  of  the  “Heroine”  in 
Popular  Canadian  History: 
White  Womanhood  and 
Laura  Secord. 

Monday,  November  2 

Cecilia  Morgan,  theory,  policy  and  policy 
studies,  OISE/UT;  Popular  Feminism 
series.  3-312  OISE/UT,  252  Bloor  St. 
W.  8 p.m.  Women's  Studies  in  Education, 
OISEAJT 


Teaching  Literature: 

The  Force  of  Form. 

Tuesday,  November  10 

Prof.  Denis  Donoghue,  New  York 
University,  second  of  four  Alexander  lec- 
tures on  The  Question  of  Reading.  140 
University  College.  4:30  p.m. 

Diet  and  Heart  Disease:  New 
Opportunities  for  Prevention. 

Tuesday,  November  10 
Prof.  W.C.  Willett,  Harvard  School  of 
Public  Health;  1998  Edna  Park  lecture. 
Hart  House  Theatre.  5 p.m.  Household 
Sciences  (3  Nutritional  Sciences  Alumni 
Association 

The  Middle  Ground  and 
Transnational  History: 

The  Blurred  Boundaries  of 
Colonial  North  America. 

Tuesday,  November  10 
Prof.  Richard  White,  Stanford 
University;  first  of  two  Donald 
Creighton  lectures.  108  Koffler  Institute 
for  Pharmacy  Mananagement.  6 p.m. 
History 

Canada,  the  United  States  and 
Transnational  History. 

Wednesday,  November  11 
Prof.  Richard  White,  Stanford 
University;  final  Donald  Creighton 
lecture.  Upper  Library,  Massey  College. 
2 p.m.  History 

Folds  and  Thresholds: 
Issues  of  Interiority. 

Wednesday,  November  11 
Prof.  Georges  Teyssot,  Princeton 
University.  108  Koffler  Institute  for 
Pharmacy  Management.  7 p.m. 
Architecture,  Landscape,  and  Design 


Thursday,  November  5 
Prof.  Fabio  Sauli,  CERN,  Switzerland. 
102  McLennen  Physical  Laboratories. 
4:10  p.m.  Physics 

Exploratory  Studies  on 
' Inorganic  and 
Organometallic  Cages, 
Clusters  and  Polymers. 

Friday,  November  6 
Prof.  Thomas  Rauchfuss,  University  of 
Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign.  158  Lash 
Miller  Chemical  Laboratories.  3:30  p.m. 
Chemistry 


Splenic  Control  of  Blood 
Pressure  and  Plasma  Volume  in 
Septic  Shock. 

Monday,  October  26 

Prof.  Susan  Jacobs-Kaufman,  University 
of  Alberta.  7231  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m.  Physiology 

Characterization  of  a Double 
Homeodomain  Protein 
(DUX1)  Encoded  by  a 
cDNA  Homologous  to 
3.3  kb  Dispersed 
Repeated  Elements. 
Wednesday,  October  28 

Dr.  Alexandra  Belayew,  University  of 
Leuven,  Belgium.  968  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital.  12  noon.  Samuel  Lunenfeld 
Research  Institute 

Activity- Dependent 
Conductances  in  Neurons 
and  Networks. 

Thursday,  October  29 

Prof.  Larry  Abbott,  Brandeis  University. 
3153  Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
Physiology 

Metabolic  Imaging  of  the 
Human  Brain  Using  Positron 
Tomographic  Techniques. 

Friday,  October  30 
Prof.  Claude  Nahmias,  McMaster 
University.  105  Pharmacy  Building. 
10  a.m.  Pharmacy 

L’Arte  della  Crisi. 

Dal  Cinquecento  alia 
Transavanguardia. 

Friday,  October  30 
Achille  Bonito  Oliva,  University  of 
Rome.  1072  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  11  a.m. 
Fine  Art 

Evolution  of  Vocal 
Communication  in  Grey 
Treeffogs. 

Friday,  October  30 

Prof.  Carl  Gerhardt,  University  of 
Missouri.  3127  South  Building, 
University  of  Toronto  at  Mississauga. 
12  noon.  Erindale  Biology 

Passions  of  Cut  Sleeve  Revisited: 
Western  Interpretations  of 
Chinese  Homosexuality. 

Friday,  October  30 

Blaine  Chaisson,  PhD  candidate,  U ofT; 
Modern  Asian  Pacific  workshop  series. 
History  Common  Room,  Sidney 
Smith  Hall.  3 to  5 p.m.  East  Asian 
Studies  and  Joint  Centre  for  Asia  Pacific 
Studies 


Untouchable  to  Buddhist: 
Ambedkar,  India’s  Other  Father. 

Monday,  November  2 
Prof.  Narendra  Wagle,  South  Asian 
studies;  Engaged  Buddhism  series.  241 
Gerald  Larkin  Building.  7 to  9 p.m. 
Trinity  Divinity 

Anton  Chekhov, 

Doctor  of  Letters. 

Thursday,  November  5 

Prof.  Katherine  O’Connor,  Boston 
University;  Hannah  seminar  for  the  his- 
tory of  medicine.  Great  Hall,  88  College 
St.  4 to  6 p.m.  History  of  Medicine  and 
Slavic  Languages  13  Literatures 

Ethnic  and  Religious  Relations 
in  Indonesia. 

Friday,  November  6 

Prof.  Jacques  Bertrand,  political  science. 
113  Koffler  Institute  for  Pharmacy 
Management.  3 to  5 p.m.  Joint  Centre  for 
Asia  Pacific  Studies 

Awakening  of  All:  Ariyaratna’s 
Sarvodaya  in  Sri  Lanka. 

Monday,  November  9 
Suwanda  Sugunasiri,  Trinity  College; 
Engaged  Buddhism  series.  241  Gerald 
Larkin  Building.  7 to  9 p.m.  Trinity  Divinity 


Meetings  & 
Conferences 


Business  Board. 

Monday,  October  26 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 

The  Social  and  Political  Impact 
of  Emerging  Infectious  Diseases: 
Towards  a Global  Perspective. 

Friday,  October  30 

Speakers:  Laurie  Garrett,  Newsday; 
Kevin  Kain,  University  of  Toronto; 
Ann  Marie  Kimball,  University  of 
Washington;  Rudy  Nowark  and  Ronald 
St.  John,  Health  Canada;  Andrew  Price- 
Smith,  University  of  Toronto;  and  Mark 
Zacher,  University  of  British  Columbia. 
George  Ignatieff  Theatre,  15  Devonshire 
Place.  8:30  a.m.  to  1 p.m.  Registration: 
Centre  for  International  Studies, 
fax:  926-4738  or  e-mail:  cis.general@ 
utoronto.ca.  International  Studies  and 
International  Health  Programs,  Faculty  of 
Medicine 

Toronto  Edits. 

Friday,  November  6 and 
Saturday,  November  7 
The  34th  annual  conference  on  Editorial 
Problems.  Sessions  in  179  University  College. 

Friday,  November  6 

Keynote  address:  Life  Sentences: 

Reflections  on  Collective  Editions, 
University  Prof  Em.  Michael  Millgate, 
English.  4:30  p.m. 

Saturday,  November  7 

William  Blake’s  Loose  Canons,  Prof. 
Em.  G.E.  Bentley,  English;  REED  in 
Retrospect,  Prof.  Alexandra  Johnston, 
English  and  REED;  The  Libraries  of 
Henry  VIII:  Editing  Inventories,  Tracing 
Books  and  Reconstructing  Lost 
Inventories,  Prof.  James  Carley,  York 
University;  John  Donne:  The  Err  (Ur) 
Text  of  “To  his  mistress  going  to  bed,” 
Prof.  Randy  McLeod,  English,  UTM. 
10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Registration  fee:  $65; 
graduate  students  $30.  Information 
and  registration:  Prof.  Gillian  Fenwick, 
978-1687;  fax  978-4949;  e-mail 
gfenwick@chass.utornto.ca. 


Governing  Council. 

Thursday,  November  5 
Village  Centre,  University  of  Toronto  at 
Scarborough.  4:30  p.m. 


Music 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 
Thursday  Noon  Series. 

Thursday,  October  29 

Music  8c  Poetry,  Shakespeare  setting 
by  Richard  Strauss  and  Igor 
Stravinsky;  Catherine  Robin,  sopra- 
no; Cynthia  Won,  mezzo-soprano; 
John  Hawkins,  piano,  and  Faculty  of 
Music  Ensemble.  Professor  Eric 
Domville,  commentator.  Walter  Hall. 
12:10  p.m. 

Thursday,  November  5 

Jazz  improvisation  clinic  and  concert. 
Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Vocal  Recital. 

Monday,  November  2 
Louis  Quilico,  baritone,  with  Christina 
Petrowska,  piano.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 

Choral  Music  on  Campus: 
Canadian  Showcase. 

Saturday,  November  7 

MacMillan  Singers;  Wayne  Strongman, 
conductor.  MacMillan  Theatre.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $10,  students  and  seniors  $5. 

Small  Jazz  Ensembles. 

Tuesday,  November  10  and 
Wednesday,  November  11 

Favourite  standards  and  student 
arrangements  and  compositions.  Walter 
Hall.  8 p.m. 

HART  HOUSE 
Sunday  Concert. 

Sunday,  November  8 

Krystyna  Tucka,  Eckhardt-Grammatte 
winner.  Music  Room,  Hart  House. 
3 p.m. 


Plays  & Readings 


The  Wild  Duck. 

Wednesday  to  Sunday, 
October  28  to  November  1 

By  Henrik  Ibsen;  .directed  and 
adapted  by  Martin  Hunter;  set  and 
costume  design  by  Martha  Mann. 
Presented  by  the  Graduate  Centre 
for  Study  of  Drama  and  Cri  de 
Coeur.  Performances  at  8 p.m. 
except  Sunday  2 p.m.  Robert  Gill 
Theatre,  3rd  floor,  Koffler  Student 
Services  Centre.  Tickets  $18,  stu- 
dents and  seniors  $10;  Sunday  pay 
what  you  can. 

U of  T Bookstore  Series. 

Friday,  October  30 

Freeman  Patterson,  slide  show  orches- 
trated to  music  of  photos  from 
Patterson’s  new  book,  Odysseys: 
Mediations  and  Thoughts  for  a Lifts 
Journey.  Han  House  Theatre.  7:30  p.m. 
Tickets  $5,  students  and  seniors  $3.  For 
tickets  call  978-8668. 


Ambrogio  Lorenzetti’s  War  and 
Peace  Murals  Revisited. 

Wednesday,  November  4 

Prof.  Joseph  Polzer,  University  of 
Calgary.  Common  Room,  Pontifical 
Institute  of  Medieval  Studies.  3 p.m. 
PIMS 

Seeing  and  Believing: 

The  Suspicion  of  Sight  and 
the  Authentication  of  Vision  in 
Late-Medieval  Devotional  Art. 

Wednesday,  November  4 
Prof.  Jeffrey  Hamburger,  fine  art.  140 
University  College.  4:30  p.m.  Fine  Art 
and  Arts  (3  Science 

Violence  in  Canada: 
Bordering  on  Panic. 

Wednesday,  November  4 

Prof.  Rosemary  Gartner,  Centre  of 
Criminology.  Moot  Court,  Flavelle 
House,  Faculty  of  Law.  7 p.m. 
Woodsworth  College 

The  Banality  of  Evil, 
the  Evil  of  Banality. 

Thursday,  November  5 

Prof.  Mark  Kingwell,  philosophy.  Innis 
College  Town  Hall.  6 p.m.  Innis  College 

Biology  and  Conservation 
of  Sea  Turtles. 

Sunday,  November  8 

Prof.  Nicholas  Mrosovsky,  zoology. 
Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
3 p.m.  Royal  Canadian  Institute 

The  Question  of  Reading. 

Monday,  November  9 
Prof.  Denis  Donoghue,  New  York 
University;  first  of  four  Alexander  lec- 
tures on  The  Question  of  Reading.  140 
University  College.  4:30  p.m. 


COLLOQUIA 


What  Happens  When  the 
Research  Ethics  Board 
Disappears. 

Wednesday,  October  28 

Prof.  Ron  Heslegrave,  psychiatry.  Dean’s 
Conference  Room,  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  12  noon  to  1 p.m.  Research 
Services  and  Research  Office,  Faculty  of 
Medicine 

History  of  Aldrich 
Chemical  Company. 

Wednesday,  October  28 

Alfred  Bader,  founder,  Aldrich  Chemical 
Company.  323  Old  Victoria  College. 
4 p.m.  Ill  PST 

Macroscopic  Quantum 
Interference  Experiments:  Bose- 
Einstein  Condensed  Atoms 
Under  the  Influence  of  Gravity. 

Thursday,  October  29 
Prof.  Mark  Kasevich,  Yale  University. 
102  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories. 
4:10  p.m.  Physics 

Liposome-Based  Bioassays  for 
Toxic  Chemicals  and  Pathogens. 

Friday,  October  30 
Prof.  Richard  Durst,  Cornell  University. 
158  Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories. 
3:30  p.m.  Chemistry 

The  Trial  of  Nazi  Doctors  in 
Historical  Perspective. 

Wednesday,  November  4 
Prof.  Michael  Marrus,  history.  323  Old 
Victoria  College.  4 p.m.  IHPST 

Fast  Gaseous  Radiation 
Detectors:  Developments  and 
Perspective. 
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Films 


Forbidden  Love. 

Tuesday,  November  3 

By  Lynne  Fernie;  screening  and  discus- 
sion series.  161  University  College.  6:30 
p.m.  Sexual  Diversity  Studies 


Exhibitions 


NEWMAN  CENTRE 
York  Artists’  Guild  Group  Show. 

To  October  30 

Oils,  acrylics  and  watercolours. 

Jan  Trebilcock. 

November  2 to  December  4 
Ground  floor.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

JUSTINAM.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 
Attila  Richard  Lukacs. 

To  November  5 

Works  from  the  collection  of  Salah 
Bachir.  Both  Galleries.  Gallery  hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m.  to  6 p.m.; 
Saturday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
ART  CENTRE 

Michael  Davey:  “I  couldn’t 
contain  myself”  — Notes  from 
the  Future  Edge. 

To  December  18 

Installation  containing  41  pages  from 
Michael  Davey’s  personal  notebooks 
with  drawings  that  reflect  his  energetic 
investigations  of  form  and  the  varieties  of 
shapes  and  structure  in  both  the  natural 
and  built  worlds.  Boardroom  space. 
Hours:  Tuesday  and  Friday,  11  a.m.  to 
4 p.m.;  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
11  a.m.  to  7 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
Design  Bookbinding:  The  Art  & 


Craft  of  Michael  Wilcox. 

October  19  to  December  23 

A selection  of  22  of  the  designer  book- 
bindings of  Michael  Wilcox;  bindings  are 
accompanied  by  preliminary  drawings 
and  sketches  and  by  the  tools  he  created 
for  many  of  them.  Hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
AT  SCARBOROUGH 
In  Search  of  Meaning. 

October  27  to  November  20 

Mixed  media  installation.  The  Gallery. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m. 
to  4 p.m. 


Miscellany 


Decommissioning  the  U of  T 
Slowpoke  Reactor  Facility. 

Wednesday,  October  28 

A public  meeting  for  university  staff  and 
members  of  the  public  wanting  more 
information  about  the  decommissioning 
process;  the  Slowpoke  reactor  facility  will 
be  permanently  decommissioned  by  Dec. 
31,  1999.  Representatives  from  U of  T 
will  make  a brief  presentation  and  answer 
questions  about  the  reactor  and  the  plans 
for  the  safe  disposal  of  its  components. 
342  Wallberg  Building.  5 to  7 p.m. 

1998  Fall  Bazaar. 

Thursday,  October  29 

Craft  and  bake  sale,  dart  table,  lucky 
draws,  mini-putt  and  more;  part  of 
proceeds  to  Camp  Quality,  a summer 
camp  for  children  with  cancer. 
University  of  Toronto  at  Scarborough. 
11  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 

The  “Matter  of  Just  Memory”: 
Middle  English  Romance  and 
the  Faerie  Queen,  Bk.  1. 

Friday,  October  30 
Andrew  King,  PhD  candidate, 
University  of  Oxford,  CRRS  visiting 
graduate  fellow;  Friday  workshop  series. 
323  Pratt  Library.  3:10  p.m.  Reformation 
13  Renaissance  Studies 

Open  Forum  on  the 
UofT  “Smart”  Card. 

Monday,  November  2 

The  public  forum  is  intended  to  provide 
the  university  community  with  an 
opportunity  to  learn  more  about  the 
implications  of  the  use  of  smart  card 


technologies  and  to  encourage  more 
open  and  inclusive  processes  for  the 
development  of  new  technologies  in 
the  university.  Invited  speakers:  Ann 
Cavoukian,  information  and  privacy 
commissioner  of  Ontario;  Jack  Dimond, 
U of  T commissioner  for  freedom  of 
information  and  privacy;  Stephen 
Pender,  president,  Graduate  Students’ 
Union;  Felix  Stalder,  doctoral  candidate, 
Faculty  of  Information  Studies;  Karel 
Swift,  university  registrar  and  chair  of  the 
T-card  implementation  committee;  and 
a representative  of  the  Students’ 
Administrative  Council.  Great  Hall, 
Hart  House.  4 to  6 p.m.  Identity 
Technology  Working  Group 

Fighting  for  Your  Rights 

as  Student  and  Individual. 

Tuesday,  November  3 

Session  covers  dealing  with  university 
bureaucracy  and  administration,  what 
you  are  allowed  to  do,  and  what  you 
aren’t,  using  protest,  lobbying  and  peti- 
tions to  make  a statement  and  techniques 
of  protest  and  practical  advice  on  safety; 
group  skills  workshop.  South  Dining 
Room,  Hart  House.  2 p.m.  SAC,  OPIRG, 
Student  Affairs  and  Hart  House 

Fall  Record  & Book  Sale. 

Wednesday,  November  4 
LPs,  CDS,  books,  scores  and  some  sound 
equipment.  Lobby,  Edward  Johnson 
Building.  11  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Pre-sale, 
Monday,  Nov.  3,  E016  Faculty  of  Music 
Library.  4:30  to  7 p.m  (admission  $5, 
recordings  only).  Music 

Family  Law  Issues  for 
Same-Sex  Couples. 

Thursday,  November  5 

Guest  speaker:  Jane  Anweiler,  lawyer. 
Workshop  topics  include  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  affecting  same- 
sex  couples;  custody  and  access;  support 
and  property  divisions;  and  adoption.  For 
location  information  call  978-0951. 
Family  Care  Offce 

Literature  and  Politics  in  Paris, 
1570-1590. 

Friday,  November  6 
Prof.  William  McCuaig,  U of  T at 
Mississauga;  Friday  workshop  series.  323 
Pratt  Library.  3:10  p.m.  Reformation  (3 
Renaissance  Studies 

Reflections  on  the  Public  Good. 

Saturday,  November  7 

A day  devoted  to  looking  for  new  ways  of 
exploring  a concept  that  seems  to  have 
been  lost  in  the  language  of  economics 
and  politics.  Participants:  John  Raison 
Saul,  Michael  Ignatieff,  Bob  Rae,  Linda 
McQuaig,  James  Laxer  and  Mark 


Kingwell;  moderated  by  CBC  Radio’s 
Avril  Benoit  and  Mary  Lou  Finlay. 
Convocation  Hall.  9:30  am.  to  5:30  p.m. 
Tickets  $20,  students  and  seniors  $10, 
available  through  the  Hart  House  Box 
Office,  978-9668.  University  College, 
U of  T Bookstore,  Penguin  Books  Canada 
Ltd.,  The  Globe  and  Mail  and  This 
Morning 

Get  Virtual: 

Intro  to  Web  Page  Design. 

Tuesday,  November  10 

Session  covers  the  advantages  of  Internet 
communication,  basic  HTML,  getting 
an  address  and  space  on  the  Web  and 
university  Web  resources;  group  skills 
workshop.  Computer  Lab,  Gerstein 
Science  Information  Centre,  9 King’s 
College  Circle.  2 p.m.  SAC,  OPIRG, 
Student  Affairs  and  Hart  House 


Deadlines 


Please  note  that  information  for  Events 
listings  must  be  received  in  writing  at  The 
Bulletin  offices,  21  King's  College  Circle,  by 
the  following  times: 

Issue  of  November  9,  for  events  taking  place 
Nov.  9 to  30:  Monday,  October  26. 

Issue  of  November  30,  for  events  taking 
place  Nov.  30  to  Dec.  14:  Monday, 
November  16. 

Issue  of  December  14,  for  events  taking 
place  Dec.  14  to  Jan.  11:  Monday, 
November  30. 


Committees 


Review 


Centre  for  International  Studies 
A committee  has  been  established  to 
review  the  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  Members  are:  Professor  Susan 
Howson,  associate  dean,  Division  II 
(chair);  Professors  Dan  Trefler,  Meric 
Gertler  and  Denis  Smyth,  Centre  for 
International  Studies;  Neil  Nevitte, 
political  science;  Wayne  Dowler,  Centre 
for  Russian  8c  East  European  Studies; 
Rosemary  Gartner,  director,  Centre  of 
Criminology;  and  Michael  Berkowitz, 
associate  dean,  social  sciences,  Faculty 
of  Arts  8c  Science;  and  Elizabeth 
Massey,  student,  Faculty  of  Law;  and 
Rachel  Weider,  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  (secretary). 

The  committee  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  submissions  from  interested 


persons  until  November  30.  These 
should  be  mailed  to  Professor  Susan 
Howson  at  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies,  65  St.  George  St. 

University  College  Drama 
Program 

An  external  review  committee  has  been 
established  to  review  the  University 
College  Drama  Program  Dec.  2 and  3. 
Members  are:  Professors  Marvin 
Carlson,  Sidney  E.  Cohn  Professor  of 
Theatre,  City  University  of  New  York; 

■ and  Gastight  Feral,  departement  de 
theatre,  Universite  du  Quebec  a 
Montreal. 

They  committee  would  be  pleased 
to  receive  comments  from  interested 
persons.  The  should  be  submitted  to 
Dean  Carl  Amrhein,  Faculty  of  Arts  8c 
Science,  Room  2020,  Sidney  Smith 
Hall. 
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The  Harold  Innis  Research  Foundation  is  proud  to 
sponsor  a lecture  by  author  and  philosopher 

Mark  Kingwell 

“The  Banality  of  Evil, 
the  Evil  of  Banality” 

Thursday,  November  5,  1998  6:00  p.m. 
Town  Hall 

University  of  Toronto 
Innis  College 
2 Sussex  Ave. 

For  more  information  call  978-3424 
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The  Power  of  Compassionate  Teaching 

A survivor  of  childhood  abuse finds  his  voice  in  a university  classroom 

By  Matthew  Stewart 


I started  course  work  for  my 
master  of  education  degree  at 
the  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  (OISE/UT) 
in  September  1995. 1 was  39  years 
old  and  a survivor  of  years  of  fam- 
ily violence  and  abuse.  My  adviser 
at  OISE/UT  was  also  one  of  my 
teachers.  The  day  after  my  first 
class  with  him,  I dropped  by  his 
office  and  told  him  that  I was  real- 
ly nervous  in  class,  that  I needed 
lots  of  elbow  room  because  I felt 
trapped.  I asked  if  I could  sit  close 
to  the  door  and  if  we  could  leave 
the  door  open.  I explained  I was 
afraid  of  teachers  and  that  I always 
spoke  up  when  teachers  asked 
questions  because  I was  trying  to 
protect  my  classmates.  It  was  hard 
work  for  me  to  open  up  this  way  to 
my  new  teacher;  I could  barely 
prevent  myself  from  crying.  He  lis- 
tened calmly.  He  said  I could  sit 
where  I felt  safe  and  that  we  could 
leave  the  classroom  door  open.  He 
reminded  me  to  breathe,  to  relax. 

He  suggested  that  I watch  and  lis- 
ten to  how  my  classmates  created 
the  classroom  too,  rather  than  be 
responsible  for  them.  He  offered 
that  I might  write  a letter  to  Litde 
Matthew,  telling  him  that  he  was 
safe  now,  that  I was  taking  good  care  of  him.  Letter  — 
word.  It  resonated  true.  I could  not  say  no;  I am  a writer. 

Two  months  later  I met  with  my  professor  again.  I asked  if 
I could  submit  a letter  as  part  of  my  essay  for  his  course, 
showing  how  I had  grown  there.  My  professor  agreed,  and  so 
began  my  series  of  letters  to  him  and  to  other  of  my 
OISE/UT  teachers.  Through  these  letters  I allowed  myself  to 
open  up.  Through  these  letters  I was  able  to  voice  my  experi- 
ence of  growing  and  learning  in  the  classroom  by  reflecting  on 
how  the  day-to-day  lessons  helped  me  heal  from  my  trauma. 
This  was  an  empowering  exercise.  Letters  to  my  teachers 
helped  me  record  my  voice  and  gave  them  the  opportunity  to 
record  theirs.  We  were  connected,  therefore,  through  conver- 
sation. Their  comments  reflected  back  to  me  that  indeed  I 
had  learned  something  and  what  I had  learned  was  as  valuable 
to  me  as  it  was  to  them.  I read  their  comments  over  and  over 
until  I felt  something  move  inside  my  body  — a little  chunk 
of  fear  inside  my  gut  broke  away.  Slowly  I came  to  feel  that  I 
wasn’t  faking  my  way  through  the  courses,  that  I wasn’t  stu- 
pid. When  I knew  I was  being  heard,  I breathed  easier;  I 
learned  I did  not  have  to  try  so  hard,  so  often,  to  be  heard.  I 
felt  respected.  I felt  more  like  a human  being,  less  like  an  alien 
in  class.  I felt  happy. 


Education  and  healing  are  synonymous  for  me.  I am 
most  grateful  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  study  under 
practitioners  of  an  arts-based,  holistic  curriculum  that  created 
space  for  the  teller,  the  tale,  the  telling  and  the  told.  The  pro- 
fessors I worked  closely  with  created  space  safe  enough  for  me 
to  voice  the  stories  of  my  wounds.  They  recognized  that  sur- 
vivors’ voicing  of  their  stories  is  integral  to  their  education-in- 
community. This  enables  and  empowers  survivors  to  create 
within  ourselves  a healing,  listening  space.  Whatever  form 
our  stories  take,  they  must  be  told,  for  the  telling  brings  the 
teller  to  compassion  for  him/herself.  Survivors  of  intrafamil- 
ial  violence  are  experts  in  survival  — the  family  home  has 


been  their  classroom.  Researchers  and  teachers  who  quantify 
survivors’  lives  in  the  school  classroom  by  plotting  them  on 
some  convenient  scale  or  plugging  them  into  little  boxes  on 
report  cards  gag  and  dehumanize  the  student  as  well  as  them- 
selves. Survivors  need  space  and  time  to  learn  and  grow.  They 
need  freedom.  These  teachers  allowed  me  the  freedom  to 
explore  my  own  hoping  self,  resilient  self,  healing  self,  loved 
self,  and  many  others,  through  my  graduate  courses  and  my 
doctoral  research.  Survival  stories  are  both  personal  and  prac- 
tical. Through  dialogue  both  the  survivor’s  meaning  and  the 
listener’s  meaning  may  change,  as  they  share  their  different 
perspectives.  The  healing  process  involves  the  survivor 
gaining  distance  from  the  violent  events  and  opening  to  more 
perspectives. 


Education  and  healing 

ARE  SYNONYMOUS 
FOR  ME 


Until  I began  graduate  studies  not  one  teacher  allowed  me 
to  tell  the  story  of  who  I was  and  what  I had  or  was  learning 
about  life.  Not  one  teacher  allowed  me  to  be  myself-in- 
process  inside  the  school  classroom.  Not  one  person  in  the 
world  among  the  many  who  knew  that  I was  being  tortured 
at  home  ever  tried  to  protect  me.  Not  one  teacher  knew  so 
could  not  actively  care  about  my  health,  safety  or  well-being 
inside  or  outside  of  school.  Not  one  thing  I ever  learned  in  a 
classroom  helped  stop  the  bleeding  or  mend  my  broken  bones 


or  helped  me  endure  the  violence 
when  it  was  happening  in  my  fami- 
ly home.  My  experience  in  school 
led  me  to  the  understanding  that 
curriculum  without  love  is  tyranny. 
My  definition  of  love  here  means 
the  teacher  allowing  the  student  to 
learn  how  to  actively  embrace  the 
freedom  and  responsibility  of  being 
a co-creator  of  his  or  her  own  life- 
with-others. 

In  practice,  my  immediate  pro- 
fessors nurtured  me  gendy,  firmly 
and  consistently.  I was  encouraged 
to  actively  cultivate  a liberating 
imagination  and  develop  my  unique 
sense  of  personal  identity.  Violence 
taught  me  to  dread  the  suffering  of 
pain  and/or  death  on  a moment-by- 
moment basis.  These  loving  teach- 
ers offered  me  hope  and  I gained 
the  opportunity  to  cultivate  an 
internal  capacity  for  relief  from  suf- 
fering as  well  as  a wholesome  sense 
of  humour  with  which  to  celebrate 
life  and  to  enjoy  a healthy,  peaceful 
sense  of  personal  history.  Although 
this  process  takes  a lifetime  of 
learning,  these  teachers  affirmed, 
through  their  teaching,  that  this  was 
a time  for  healing. 

My  teachers  also  helped  me  cre- 
ate new  worlds.  Only  through  my 
teachers’  acts  of  bravely  sailing 
their  boats  to  my  world  of  trauma  could  I learn  how  to  sail 
a boat  to  their  world  of  the  classroom.  As  a traumatized  stu- 
dent I needed  sailor-teachers  with  courage  enough  to  learn 
how  to  sail  in  uncharted  waters,  not  teachers  who  “teach”  by 
wielding  their  authority,  serving  every  student  in  the  class 
the  same  recipe  of  expectations,  assignments  and  tests, 
drowning  their  individual  voices.  Through  their  empathetic 
listening  my  teachers  helped  me  build  trust  in  self  as  well  as 
learn  how  to  feel  safer  inside  my  own  skin.  A practical 
education  indeed. 


The  professors  who  worked  closely  with  me  were 
neither  threatened  nor  afraid  of  the  real  lives  of  their  students. 
They  did  not  he,  did  not  punish,  did  not  deliberately  cause 
students  pain.  They  stood  by  their  words  and  actions  in  the 
privacy  of  their  offices  and  in  the  public  forum  of  their  class- 
rooms, and  they  honoured  their  positions  of  power  by 
empowering  students.  They  deeply  appreciated  the  struggle  of 
each  student;  we  struggled  together.  As  caring  teachers  they  also 
did  not  try  to  rescue  me  but  encouraged  me  to  say  no  in  the  course 
of  guiding  me  to  my  own  yes.  They  sailed  boats  with  questions  of 
their  own,  out  in  the  open.  They  took  time,  chose  questions  with 
care  and  questions,  not  answers,  kept  the  exploration  alive.  They 
took  risks,  being  fellow  explorers,  learners. 

My  professors  were  my  witnesses.  With  their  help  I 
brought  down  the  He  that  survivors  of  violence  should  live  in 
fear  and  silence.  Through  their  teaching  they  showed  me  how 
to  practice  being  a compassionate  being.  Today  I apply  their 
teachings  in  my  classrooms  as  I teach  others  how  to  reach  and 
teach  those  who  have  been  abused  or  traumatized.  I carry  my 
healing  teachers  in  my  heart  every  time  I sail  into  another 
classroom;  I want  to  learn  to  sail  like  them. 

Matthew  Stewart  completed  his  doctoral  thesis,  Learning  to  Heal: 
A personal  account  of  intrafamilial  trauma  and  recovery,  at 
OISE/UT  in  June.  Information  on  his  work  is  available  at: 
www.  learn  i ngtoheal.  com 
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